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Published by E. ¥. SMALLEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


In this issue: 


Two Dollars a Year. | Twenty Cents a Copy. 
( A Progressive Race of Indians. 

“‘Cinda.” 

Minneapolis—The Flour City of Minnesota as it is Today. 

Off the Trail; or. A Christmas Eve Blizzard. 





DULUTH, MINN. { H.M. Peyton, President. Jamgs C. Hunter,Cashier. Wi_L1aAmM G. HeGarpt,Ass’t Cashier. 


TH Capital, $500,000. .§ Hamilton M. Peyton, Melvin J. Forbes, Judge J. D. Ensign, James O. Hunter. 
R AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK, Surplus, $100,000. | Directors: Angus R. Macfarlane, John H. Upham, George Spencer. . 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WE are SOLE MAKERS of these celebrated 


PIONEER STEEL-SPRING SLEIGH GEARS. 


The many advantages over the OLD STYLE 
of WOOD FRAME sleigh gears are 
ADMITTED and MANIFOLD. We have 
scores of testimonials, from all parts of the 
Northwest, speaking from actual use, in the 
highest terms of the merits, comfort and 
durability of these gears. We are making 
them this year with NEW FEATURES and 
BETTER than ever before. We confidently 
expect that the OLD SLEIGHS, with the 
STIFF WOOD FRAME GEARS, will 
gradually disappear, an these STEEL- 
SPRING GEARS will take their places. 
A ride inasleigh GEAR 


{ rrtable 


A bugg 


ot a loeal factory, can be 


having this SPRING is made 


in the easiest spring buggy. 

ANY STYLE OF BODY which is now owned or suits the taste of the BUYER, or the 
used or put upon this gear. We GUARANTEE that this gear, which is made ALL OF 
STEEL, will outwear at least three ordinary wood gears. This gear is SHLIPPED in knocked-down shape, and is 
billed at SECOND-CLASS RATES, making the freight at least ONE HALF LESS than on ordinary wood gears. It solves 
the problem of CHEAP RATES on finished sleighs. In construction and strength, and in the ease and comfort it furnishes 
the rider, hesit IT HAS NO EQUAL. We sell the gear ALONE, or gear and body COMPLETE. 


This Western country 1s our HOME and FIELD. WE ARE WESTERN MANUFACTURERS. Write us for styles and prices. 


H. A. MUCKLE MH¥G. Co, 


iS riding 


y body, a surry body, or 
ownel 


SPRING 


we do not ate to assert, 


St. Paul, 
Minn. 








Helpful Holiday Hints. 


MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
IN THE WORLD. 


" 





As the holiday season approaches, we help you solve 
the vexing question, “What shall I buy?” A few items 
picked hap-hazard from the most perfect stock to be found 
in any store west of Chicago. For every one we men- 
tion here, there are a hundred we don't even hint at. 


nm om 


‘Our General Catalogue 


AND 
$35 Astrakhan Jackets 


99993 98999998 88 8 88 9333 988 999 939 93 99939 3939939 393999399399 3939398 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 


... BUYERS’ GUIDE... 


THE GREAT MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE 
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Ste rling Silver Thimbles, 
worth 25c each, for. 

Sterling Silver Mounted 
Dressing Combs, worth $1, for 


> 126 
69¢ 
89¢ 


Sterling Silver Handle 
Pocket Knives,worth 50c, for 
Sterling Silver Top Vase- 
line or Cold Cream Jars, ex- 5c 

tra good, at 

Crochet or Knitting Silk, pure 
thread and wash colors, warranted 
50 yards to the spool, 20 differ- 10¢ 


ent shades. Special, per spool 
Gilt and Mexican Onyx Tables, 
will not tarnish; value $6. $3. 98 


Special, each 
Royal Berlin Lamps, with 


globes to match; value 29. $6 98 


Special, complete. 
Ladies’ E ‘ider- dow n Dressing 

Jackets 

gray, for 


for. 

#40 Astrakhan Jackets 
er 

6.50 El ectric Collar- 
ettes for 

$15 and $16.50 Electric Seal Col- 
larettes, with Moire y Al 
Astrakhan Yoke, for..... ' 

Women’s Dr. Jadger Equestri- 
enne Tights; the best the 
world produces, for 

A great special 
thread Siik Stockings, in 
boxes of 3 pairs, worth 
$2.50 a pair, for. 

Best 2-stud French Pique 
Glovesin America, per pair 

A good 2-stud Mocha 
Glove for 

"Our usual Holiday importation of 
Priest’s Lace Robes, Albs and Sulplices 


are here; also laces for Choir Boys’ 
Surplices. Prices very moderate. 


women’s pure 


Ny. 
41.25 


2 arr 


6th & Robert sts. 


&* Mail Orders get the most careful attention. 
Same day instructions are received. 
‘Bulletin of Helpful Holiday Suggestions.” 


the question. 


Pi0t7 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Goods always shipped 
Send for our new pamphlet, our 
It will help you settle 


In ordering, mention NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
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: = ALASKA GOLD. ++ KLONDYKE GOLD. 


Like Days of Old, the Days of Gold, the Days of ’49. 


: Td orn THE WORLD. 
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THE ALASKA TRANSPORTATION & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 


wcororater. Capital, $5,000,000. NOW-ASSESSABLE. 


HON. T. RB. POSTER, of Vicksburg, Miss., President. FRED. A.OTTE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The following eminent men who are among our principal stockholders and incorporators: 


HON. WM. E. MASON, United States Senator 
from Illinois, Chicago. 

ALBERT C. BLATZ, President Val Blatz Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. W.GRIFFITH, President First Nat’l Bank, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

J. B. LEGNARD, Capitalist, Legnard Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FRANK A. HEOHT of Charles Kaestner & Co., 
General Machinery, Builders of Breweries 
and Malt Houses, Chicago. 

D.G. EDWARDS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Mngr. Chicago, 
Ind. & Louisville R. R. (Monon Route), 
Chicago. 

W. 0. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent “Queen 


T. R. FOSTER, Fostoria and Vicksburg, Miss. 

ALEXANDER I. BLADE, Secretary and Treas- 
urer A. Blade & Son Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. M. PHILLIPS, Cashier First Nat'l Bank, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

J. E. DOYLE, Manager American Carriage Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

DR. ROBERT WALLACE HARDON, Columbus 
Memorial Bldg., Chicago. 

HON. CHAS. H. HOGLUND, Chicago. 

W.H. WATSON, President Pioneer Furniture 
Co. Eau Claire, Wis. 

FRANK JOHNSON, Vice-President Drovers’ 
National Bank, Washington Court House, O. 

L. B. DAVIES, President Michigan Medicine 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

F. H. WICKETT, Late Atty. Northern Pacific 


SIDNEY B. JONES, City Passenger Agent the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. K., 
Chicago. 

RUDOLPH M. PATTERSON, 
Shephard & Co., Chicago. 
EDWARD F. KENNEDY, late Manager John 

M. Smythe Co., Chicago. 

GEO. W. SHEPHERD, of Willis & Shepherd, 
South Chicago. 

JOHN LEAHY, General Southern Agent Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

WILLIAM A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger 
Agent Queen & Crescent Route, Chicago. 

F. 8S. MORDAU NT, General Manager The Vicks- 
burg Land, Manufacturing and Improve- 


of Patterson, 


& Crescent Koute,” Cincinnati. 
FRED A. OTTE, late Cashier Shelby Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


R. R., Chicago. 





lin, Chicago. 


Have formed this company for the purpose of starting expedi- 
tions to Alaska, thoroughly equipped with talent, brains, energy, 
capital, influence and experience. This company will have its 


Own Specially Chartered Steamers Direct for the Gold 
Fields of the Klondyke and Alaska Generally. 


While we will send a certain number of men to the gold fields 
who will devote their exclusive time to discovering and taking 
up mining claims and working them with the latest and most 
yp whey methods, our principal business and specialty is that 

oing a 

General Trading, Mercantile and Transportation 

Business. 

We will take with us an ENORMOUS STOCK OF GOODS of 
all classes and description that can be sold and used to advantage 
in a new mining country. Experience of a great many years in 
Montana, Colorado and Australia has taught us just what is re- 
quired, and there is fully as ~~ 4 money in selling mer- 
chandise to the miners and prospectors as there is in finding and 
washing gold; but gold itself will not be overlooked. 

We will control our own steamers and our own boats and barges up 
the Yukon. We will also have an overland route from Juneau, St. 
Michael’s or Dyea. We will be among the very first in the field. This 
company is organized and will be conducted for mutual profit and mu- 
tual protection. The names of our charter members, stockholders and 
directors are sufficient guarantee of the integrity and solidity of this 
company. According to serious study and well-collected information, 
we feel sanguine to be able to 
Earn in the Next Twelve Months an Immense Income, 

Thereby Paying Sure and Profitable Dividends 


to our Stockholders. 


EDWARD C. WESTMAN, of Westman & Soder- 








ment Co., Chicago. 


| HENRY H. FULLER, formerly of Snow & 
| Dickinson, Chicago. 


With the mines that we will gain and operate, with the numer- 
ous stores and supply houses that we will conduct, with the 
transportation facilities that we will possess, with other vast 
advantages that it would not be policy for us to enumerate, 

ENORMOUS PROFITS CANNOT FAIL. 


FORTUNES ane = MADE QUICKLY.—Fortunes are made in legiti- 
mate speculations. yy J of this kind has not presented 
itself since the Oaliforst a days of ’49. Will you sit idle and see such 
chances pass you by, and will you be one of the people that say, “I had the 
opportunity, but 1 missed it?” Better be the one person to say, “The op- 

rtunity was presented to me and I grasped it.”’ e need an additional 
million dollars within the next sixty days to develop and carry out our 
gigantic plans. You can come in on the ground floor.—you can be one of 
the originators—be one among the first. A share of stock, its full face 
value, will be sold to you at the rate of 


$1.00 Pak SARE 


(NON-ASSESSABLE.) 


If you cannot afford to buy more than one, buy one; if you buy 
ten, so much the better—a hundred, still better. 

We are offering the public the grandest enterprise and investment of the day; 
anyone with a emall amount of money has an opportunity to make a fortune in 
this gold and trading expedition and can stay comfortably at home. 

Our first expedition will leave in April, arriving in the gold valley of 
Alaska in May. Our next expedition will follow within one or two weeks 
~— the first. and after that our special steamers and our special tran- 

ortation facilities will follow each other at regular intervals. Everything 

t human ingenutty can ise or think of to crown our labor with success will be 
carried with us and by our representatives. We shall almost at once com- 
mence the purchase of our supplies and our equipment, consequently you 
can become part of us and embrace this opportunity and MAKE YOUR OWN 
FORTUNE, OR AT LEAST AN ENORMOUS PROFIT, 0n a small investment. You 
MUST ACT QUICKLY, and the only way to act is to WRITE U8 AT ONCE, statin 
HOW MANY SHARES OF STOCK YOU WANT, inclosing currency, New Yor 
exchange, or in a registered letter the amount of money to cover the pay- 
ment of your stock at the rate of $1.00 per share, and upon receipt of your 
letter and the mone he stock will be at once returned to you with full 
details, and you will posted and kept informed from time to time of the 
progress cf this company, and every month after the expedition has landed you 
will receive such dividends and profits as your stock is entitled to. Be among the 
jiret. The stock will be sold to a limited amount at par for a short pertod; if you 
are able to participate, do so at once. Address and make all money payable to 


THE ALASKA TRANSPORTATION & DEVELOPMENT CoO., 


Fisher Building, Cor. Van Buren and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8S. A. 


Send stam 


for copy of “ALASKA NEWS,” and also our Special Transportation Offer, including transportation to the Klondyke 


and food for one year at $600. This will interest you if you intend going. If not, our stock offer should interest you and 
YOU SHOULD BECOME ONE OF OUR STOCKHOLDERS. 
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Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


pu > 


Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 


is again under the management of the well-known 


proprietor, 


Rates: $2.0 0; $2.50; with bath, $3.00, 





THE COSMOS HOTEL — 
EUROPEAN. 


C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 


senheees SPOKANE, WASH. 














YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 


Cc D 
A All Thread or Fabrie in Cotton, Wool, Silk or E 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping, 

N Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Croche' Ny 
Threads ; largest variety in the city, also all 
Vv Cross-Stitch Emb. Materials. Send stamp | 

a for price-list. PETER BENDER, 
(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. v.) M4 
Ss 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. IS 





Thirty 





We Make Shoe Pacs and Moccasins 


For Lumbermen, Miners, Farmers and Cruisers. 


WE WARRANT EVERY PAIR. 


We make a full line of all kinds and styles and will send you full 
description and prices on application. 
Men's Nailed or Quilted Bottom Pacs, as here illustrated, cut 
from prime selected oil-tanned stock, sizes 6-13, at........ $1.65 
Biat GI, By Cewicncesce seveacscangas 1.2 


days net. Send us your orders now. Prompt delivery. 


y y , Shee 225-227 Cedar St. 
A. H. RIEMER ( O.. Stes. MILWAUKEE, WIS 
Mention this magazine when you write. 





VINELAND 


Land Sale contract No. 205 was drawn on 
October 25, in a little over one year from 
the opening. Many are increasing their 
holdings even at advanced prices, be- 
cause of their great success the first year. 
The mild, healthful, invigorating winters 
attract settlers from the cold plains. 
Thermometer rarely down to zero. No 
deep snows. No heavy winds. Pulmon- 
ary diseases unknown. Seasons as long 
as those of Norfolk, Virginia. Climate 
cooler than Southern California, so pro- 
ducing fruits of superior flavor. Profits 
in fine fruits, #200 to $500 per acre. 
Near a rich old town. Good schools and 
churches. Ten acres enough. Excellent 
opportunities for young men, and for 
men of experience and capital in business 


and manufacturing. Ample markets. 


5 LEWISTON WATER AND POWER,COMPANY, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, and 
CONCORD, VINELAND, WASHINGTON. 








three-score complete 
stores under the roof 
of this establish- 


stores throughout the 
city. The Big Store has 
thousands of customers 
daily and is known as 
the “STORE OF THE 
PEOPLE.” There are 
over five hundred em- 
pares in this estab- 
ishment,and itis reall 
a complete city in itself. 
All the newest things 
in styles and fashion 
find their wey to our 
store first. t is the 
place to trade. Our 
mail order department 
is the most complete of 


and orders are filled 
the same day received. 
Trading can be safely 
| done by mail and with- 
out delay. Weare pleas- 


| arecomplied with with- 





spuihdaaneaiae fee ——, 
Free writing-room and reception parlors for be a use | Advance 

of the Big Store visitors. Stationery furnished free. 

A most convenient place forattending to correspond- Holiday 

ence. All visitors cordially invited to make use of it. 


| Free check-room on the balcony, next to nursery, | gend in your name 
| where inconvenient bundles can be checked free of | 
| charge while the owner visits the various departments |@"@addressforour A table d’hote dinner will be served for 25 cents. 


| of the store or looks about the city. No charge for it. Free Catalogue. | Everything home-like and free from unpleasantness. 


The Twin Cities’ Great Bargain Center.__Mail Orders Filled Without Delay. 





while the 


Free Nursery located on the balcony, where the 
little tots can be left in the care of trained nurses 


Trade. are as safely cared for as though they were at home. 


rents shop or make calls. The children 





The Big Store covers Our cash system is the wonder of visitors. No waiting for change or shrieking for We send a score of 
A THIRD OF A BLocK, | cash. The system, which cost $12,000.00, is the most complete one west of Chicago, The buyees, heads of Copart- 
solid, and has four floors | circuit is made by the tiny cash carriers through the miles of brass tubing, within the | D7 tie other Bastern 


of bargains. There are space of a few seconds. Strangers watch it for hours. It is a marvel of convenience. | trade centers twice or 


chases and, buying for 
ment, and each is more cash only in large lots, 
low prices are secured. 
completely stocked We turn our stocks 
than the specialty * * °9 quickly over and are 


= 


The Big Store, 


AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, ae cen 


Saat end 


hemo Minneapolis, - Minnesota. | faxes 


three timesa year. They 
control the markets 
with their immense pur- 


satisfied with small 
profits. The ple get 
the benefits of our at 
purchasing facilities 
and that is why they 
are such friends of the 
Big Store. Every time a 
manufacturer wishes to 
realize cash on a lot of 
fresh, seasonable mer- 
chandise,we get the first 
notification, and if the 
lot is as represented we 


are the largest of any 
store west of Chicago, 
and our prices are lower 
than any would-be com- 
petitors. We do not car- 





Our cold-storage plant is the most wonderful and interest-inspiring affair in the | the store. That is the 

| ed to receive requests Northwest. There are thousands of cubic feet of ice-cold air in the midst of the estab- reneoe all our goods ar 
for samples. and such  Jishment. We protect fur garments from the moths by placing them within, and also | {f°8> Wo arethe cater, 
out delay. Ovuraimis | have apartments in this gigantic refrigerator for storing cold meats for our meat | ers to the people in all 
TO PLEASE. department, as well as vegetables and fruits. 


which gets them out of 
goods are 


wearables. 








“We have a basement-festaurant where a lunch can 
| be secured for tive cents without leaving the building. 








Special Attention Given Out-ofTown Customers. 
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XK PROGRESSIVE RACE 


OF INDIANS. 


By John A. Hanson, illustrated from photographs by the author. 


One of the most picturesque regions in the 
Pacific Coast States is the Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation in Northwestern Idaho. Com- 
prising nearly 800,000 acres of the most fertile 
lands, it was viewed by covetous eyes long be- 
fore any portion of it was finally thrown open 
to settlement by the ever aggressive whites. 
This great body of land is bounded on the 
northwest by the famous Palouse and Potlatch 
countries in Latah County, and on the south- 
west by the beautiful Camas Prairie of Idaho 
County. It is traversed by the Clearwater 
River. Until November 18, 1895, this vast do- 
main was the exclusive abiding place of the 
Nez Perce Indians. At that time, however, 
the Government entered into atreaty with the 
Indians, and the reservation was formally 
opened to the advent of settlers. 

Much has been written of the Nez Perce 
Reservation and its wealth of resources, but 
very little has been said respecting the recent 
treaty and the Nez Perce Indians—who, up to 
1895, maintained a proud and indisputed sway 
over the whole of this immense territory. 
These Indians have their past, their present, 
and their future. Their past is history, their 
present is characterized by progress, their future 
awaits fulfillment. In these days of shortage in 
desirable Government lands, there isa constant 
thirst for acquisition on the part of those who 
wish to obtain farms, ranges and ranches at 
the smallest possible outlay, and it is not al- 
ways that the dispossessed aborigines receive 
that modicum of attention which is their due. 
It may be that there is too great willingness in 
some quarters to look upon all our Indian wards 
as undesirable and entirely useless encumbran- 
ces—people that are not susceptible to civiliz- 
ing influences and from whom no progress can 
be expected. While this is doubtless true of a 
certain percentage of Indians, it is hoped that 
these lines will convince the reader that it is 
not true of all of them. Civilization isa broad 
term—a term that applies, but which ought 
not to apply, to a host of white people whose 
ignorance, depravity and degradation raises 
them but little above the level of savages. 
Compared with such people, almost any Indian 
is respectable and very many are every way 
superior. 

When the United States Government entered 
into treaty with the Nez Perces for their sur- 





plus lands, the latter were to receive for the 
Same $1,666,622, of which sum $666,622 were 
payable Aug. 1, 1895. The million dollars re- 
maining were to be paid in eight semi-annual 
installments, with interest at the rate of five 


above Kamiah and at the head of navigation. 
It is the only town on the Clearwater that is 
built on Government land above Lewiston. 
Lapwai Agency and Kamiah are founded on 
Indian allotments. It will thus be seen that 
the treaty dealt fairly by the Indians and 


| placed them in position to improve their con- 


per cent per annum, payable annually on the | 


first of January. The Indians were also to 
receive two portable saw-mills and 60,000 acres 
of timber-land. Each Indian adult was to 
have eighty acres of land, and each minor under 
seventeen years of age was allotted forty acres 
upon any section of the reservation which the 
Indians saw fit to select. These allotments 
will be under the control of the Government 
for a period of twenty-five years, during which 
time the Indians cannot dispose of any part of 
them. They are, however, privileged to make 
yearly leases of their lands, these leases to be 
signed and approved by the Indian agent at Lap- 
wai. The principal towns on the reservation are 
Lapwai, Kamiah, and Stuart. Stuart is situ- 
ated at the junction of the South Fork and the 
Middle Fork of the Clearwater River, six miles 


r 





ditions to any desired extent. It remains for 
us to see how they have availed themselves of 
these advantages. 

In speaking of the Nez Perces, no doubt the 
minds of many readers will at once revert to 
the Nez Perces Indian War of 1877, at which 
time Chief Joseph claimed the attention of the 
whole country. He commanded the Indians at 
the terrible battle of White Bird, June 17, 1877. 
The Government forces, under Colonel Perry, 
suffered a loss of thirty-six killed. Another 
fierce battle was fought on the Clearwater, 
about ten miles above Kamiah, between Gen. 
O. O. Howard and the Nez Perces. This was on 
June 11, 1877. According to General Howard, 
thirteen United States soldiers and twenty- 
three Indians lost their lives in this action. 
These wére the principal battles of the ‘‘Nez 
Perces War,” both battlefields being illustrated 
in this number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
The Nez Perces began the war by making at- 





THE BATTLE-FIELD OF WHITE BIRD, ON SALMON RIVER, IDAHO. 


This engagement was fought between the Nez Perces and the United States forces under Colonel Perry 
on July 17, 1877. The Indians had taken position behind the natural rock fortifications shown in the i}lus- 
tration, and in attempting to dislodge them, thirty-six U.S. regulars lost their lives. 
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TOM GOULD, IN NEZ PERCE WAR COSTUME. 


The first picture shows one of the costliest Nez Perce war costumes extant. 

















TOO-LAH, A NEZ PERCE SQUAW. 














ANDREW WHITMAN, NEZ PERCE INTERPRETER. 
The headgear, made of horns, weasel fur and bells, is very rare. Only a few of these 


ancient relics are now owned by the tribe.—~Too-Lah is the noble squaw who killed two horses in her wonderful ride to warn the whites during the Nez Perces 
war. She is still living.—-Whitman is a graduate of the Salem, Ore., Indian School. 


tacks on solitary and blameless men along the 
Salmon River, at all other times the scene of 
peace and prosperity. That entire Northern 
Idaho region was pillaged and terror-stricken, 
the Indians achieving, ina brief while, a reputa- 
tion for swiftness of execution and general mili- 
tary capacity that clings to them to this day. 

But it is of the Nez Perces of today that I 


wish particularly to speak. They are a very | 
| press on the Pacific Coast were shipped to, and 


interesting people. Although many of them— 
including a large number of their chiefs, too, 
took no part in the war, but were, on the con- 
trary, friendly and loyal to the Government, it 
can be said of these Indians that they are all 
friendly, honest and hospitable now. Great 
changes have taken place. And, so long as 
justice prevails and these wards of the Gov- 
ernment are treated well and honestly, so long 
may they be expected to continue in the line of 
progress and to grow more and more estranged 
from their past. For it should never be for- 
gotten that Indian human nature is on a level 
with human nature everywhere—appreciative 
of right and resentful of wrong. 

Nearly all the Nez Perces have been con- 




















NORTHERN BLACK EAGLE, 


verted to Christianity. For this great work 
the deepest reverence and credit are due to the 
early missionaries at Lapwai—to the illustrious 
pioneer, Dr. Marcus Whitman, to Rev. H. H. 
Spaulding and his wife, to the native Indian 
educators—Archie and James Lawyer, and to 
others who planted the Mission at Lapwai in 
1836. It was through the influence of these 
noble workers that the first type and printing- 


put in operation at, the Lapwai Mission in 1839. 
These equipments were donated by missionaries 
in the Sandwich Islands. Thus the Nez Perce 
Agency enjoys the distinction of being the first 


| place west of the Rocky Mountains and north 


of Mexico to turn out printed literature—all in 
the Nez Perce language. I had the pleasure, 
not long since, while visiting Indian friends at 
Kamiah, of examining two bound copies of the 
earliest edition of books printed at the Agency. 
They were translations of the books of Matthew 
and John, and they were printed for use in the 
Mission schools. It may be interesting to note 
that the longest word in these books, in the Nez 
Perce language, contains twenty-nine letters. 





JESSLE SPOTTED EAGLE AND A CROW FRIEND. 





Among the missionaries of late years, to 
whom we are especially indebted for the rapid 
progress made in civilizing the younger gener- 
ation of Indians, must be mentioned Miss S. L. 
McBeth, of the Mt. Idaho Presbyterian Mission. 
She died about three years ago, and her tomb 
lies among the people of her choice, near the 
First Presbyterian church at Kamiah. It is 
due largely to her efforts that there are now 
five Presbyterian churches on the reservation, 
in all of which services are conducted in 
the Nez Perce language by native Indians— 
duly ordained Presbyterian ministers. These 
churches are always well filled on Sundays. 
They have a seating capacity of about 200 each, 
an aisle running through the center of the 
house. The men and youths sit on the left of 
the aisle, the women and young maidens going 
to the right. I do not hesitate to say that 
these Indians are more sincere in their religious 
beliefs than any other religious body of men 
and women I have ever met with. They never 
transact business on Sundays, nor will they 
have anything to do during the week with any- 
one—white or Indian, who violates the Sabbath. 














SOLOMON BOWERS. 


It is said that Northern Black Eagle isa true type of the noble red men found on the reservation.._—Chief Spotted Eagle, on the right of the double picture, is 
with a Crow Indian chief, and both are in Crow Indian war-dress.——The last illustration shows the every-day fancy dress of the Nez Perces. 
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MRS. TOM GOULD. 








THE CLEARWATER BATTLE-GROUND. 

Mrs. Gould, a graduate of the Salem Indian School. is a teacher of vocal and instrumental music. She is a daughter of Chief Felix Corbett, and is a skilled pianist 
and organist.-—-The second illustration on this page shows the scene of the battle of Clearwater, fought between General Howard and the Nez Perces July 11, 1877. 
The rocks in the foreground are old Indian fortifications, and the Indians were stationed in the canyon seen in the rear and on the breaks of the river. 


A marked peculiarity of these Indians is | and decorum. Many of thechiefs made friendly 


their great hospitality. They love to give. 
Selfishness seems entirely foreign to their gen- 
erous natures. In one of their churches at 
Kamiah, last Christmas eve, about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five Indians loaded their 
Christmas-tree with presents worth hundreds 
of dollars. After the services, the congregation 
was invited to the home of one of the chiefs 
and treated to a supper, already prepared, 
which cost the old chief two hundred dollars. 
They are very fond of festivities, and from time 
to time they congregate in large numbers at 
various places on the reservation. Some time 
since I was asked by several of the chiefs to 
attend one of their feasts on the banks of the 
Clearwater River, near Stuart. I went, of 
course. There must have been four hundred 
Indians present, from all parts of the reserve. 
The table, about 400 feet long, was spread on 
the ground and burdened with nearly every- 
thing that the combined skill of the Indian and 
American caterers could devise. This large 


gathering was characterized by perfect order | the ways of civilization, they still cling to | 











CHIEF JESSE SPOTTED EAGLE. 


| speeches. 


| 








The aged chief, James Lawyer, in 
elegant oratory addressed the young men and 
pleaded with them to shun the ways of their 
fathers and to follow peaceful pursuits. 

The first record we have of the Nez Perce 
Indians is that afforded by the old Lewis and 
Clarke expedition in 1805. Inspeaking of these 
Indians the explorers used tne following lan- 
guage: “They are in person stout, portly, 
well-looking men. The women are small, have 
good features, and are generally handsome. In 
dress they are fond of displaying their orna- 
ments—their fur robes, decorated with beads, 
sea-Shells—chiefly motherof pearl. Their hair, 
which falls to the front in two queues, is dec- 
orated with feathers.’’ Such is the description 
of nearly a century ago, a description which in 
many respects holds true today. A look at the 
portraits presented in this magazine—portraits 
of Nez Perce chiefs, warriors, and women, will 
convince the most casual observer that, while 
these Indians are making steady progress in 











JESSE JAMES, SON OF CHIEF HEARTH. 

Spotted Eagle is noted throughout the Northwest for his great hospitality. The author calls him a “true Indian gentleman.”-—-In Jesse James, the son of Chief 
Jesse Hearth, and one of the best educated of the Nez Perces, is illustrated the hope which lies in the future.——The last portrait is of a Nez Perce Indian girl, a 
graduate of the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, after five years of study. She, also, illustrates the power of civilizing influences and Christian culture. 
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many of the fashions which distinguished 
them a hundred years back. Perhaps these 
native traits render them all the more inter- 
esting; for one cannot help comparing their 
picturesque costumes, relics of a war-stained 
past, with the new light and intelligence which 
Shine from every lineament under the pro- 
gressive tutelage of their civilizing present. 
Whatever one thinks of them, it must be ad- 
mitted that they have shown capacity for 
growth in many surprising ways. Not a few 


| 
are well educated. Among them are many 


noble men and women, noble in deed as well as 
in thought. Their future is largely in their 
own hands, but they will always welcome honest 
aid and encouragement from any source. There 
is no reason for believing that the ravages of 
time will soon cause them to fade away; on the 
contrary, there are good grounds for thinking 
that a newer and more healthful life is now 
entered upon, and that these Idaho Indians 
will grow in numbers as surely as they are 
destined to grow in all the graces of the Chris- 
tian religion and the arts of peace. 

















AN EDUCATZD NEZ PERCE GIRL. 
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STORIES TOLD IN POETIC VEIN. 


IN DAKOTA. 


My low shack-cabin rises, like bark upon the matin, 

Out on the sunny prairie in wide Dakota's plain 

When from it I have wandered, with plodding steps 
returned, 

To reach the lowly dwelling with earnest wish I’ve 
yearned. 

The door gave some mute welcome, the latch-touch 
grateful felt; 


With thankfulness and blessing within its room I've 
knelt. 

And there, when twilight deepens and darkens into 
night, 


Within, the firelight, glowing, to musing lends delight. 
By fancy peopled sometimes, my solitude is blessed 
With forms of loved ones cherished, who share its toil 


and rest. 

Save field-mice gray, and squirrels, few visitors are 
mine; 

Rare shades a friend my threshold in human form 
divine. 


Without, the plain is matchless in dawn's first blush 
and gray, 

In midday’s white and azure, when fades the golden day. 

The vernal fields of grasses a tranquil wave sweeps O’er, 

While myriad flowers bend lightly the changeful 
winds before. 


*@- 
NOW AND THEN. 


The skies are just as beautiful 
As any skies that flew 
Their clouds of vap’rous, airy vanes 
Before the breeze that blew 
Across the early wastes, ere one 
Was there to praise or look upon. 





The grass is now as green; the leaves 
Now rustle just as soft 
Toevery vagrant air, as when 
The bright new sun. aloft, 
First gilded all the woodlands fair, 
Fresh from God's kindly touch and care. 


Each year, from Nature's changing charms 
Our thoughts have farther flown ;— 

We say that through eroding harms 
The world has older grown. 

She grows not old; ‘tis we that grow 

Away from what we used to know. 


*Tis still the childhood of the world. 
Her seasons—'tis a whim: 
Be Autumn's gala flags unfurled, 
Or Spring's blue eyes be dim, 
She grows not old; ‘tis we that grow 
Away from what we used to know. 
Ft Smith, Ark. L. A. OSBORNE. 








Ww. B. MOER. 


“My low shack-cabin rises, like bark upon the main, 


Out on the sunny pratrie in wide Dakota's plain.” 





The strange mirage’s mirror gleams in its distant YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
view, 

Through fringes of dark rushes looks out the water's Dead, yet all things speak of her; 
blue. Can it be her life is done? 

I watch the cloud-bound prairies as sailors watch the Here the lily that she loved 
seas. Lifts its cup to catch the sun. 


O'er region without confine, paint skies my galleries. 


Upon the far horizon now droops the lid of day; 

Above, the shaded emerald skies grow pale and fade 
away. 

Oft nature’s mien seems tender within this quiet 
realm, 

She bids the heart be firmer to trust the mighty Helm. 

There, pictured, things supernal, where vaults the 
azure dome; 

There reads to earth-bound yearners a promise sweet 
of home. 

Ho, mariner rejoicing! sing of the ocean main— 

My joys, serene and dearer, abide Dakota's plain! 

Duluth, Minn. W. B. Moser. 


Still the rose is bright and red, 
Whose fair bud she saw unfold; 

And she saw, on yonder vine, 
That same tiny star of gold. 


Here her book lies, half unread, 
Where her own hand laid it down; 
And her kitten, seeking her, 
Lifts its troubled eyes of brown. 


Was it yesterday she stood 
Framed in yonder open door? 
Oh, to think that these are here— 
And she gone, forevermore. 
Rock Elm, Wis. 





Ninetre M. LOWATER. 


THE SONG OF THE PRAIRIE WINDS. 


“T come in the days of the autumn drear, 
And in winter’s pitiless pain; 
No mission have I of hope or cheer, 
For I bring you the sobbing rain. 
I sweep the plains with my columns white— 
I, the rain-bearing East Wind, in bitter might. 





“Across the river, in stately tread, 
I drive the feet of the rain, 
While a chill creeps up o'er the Western bluffs, 
And spreads through the stretching plain; 
And | trample the purple asters down, 
By the furrowed fields, all in sodden brown.” 


> * . * * 


“Ho! Iam the wind, the Northern Wind, 
Ona dreary December day; 
I have darkened the sky with leaden clouds, 
And shut the sunlight away; 
And I howl and rage in my strength and might, 
As I lash the snow in a driving flight. 


“In shivering bunches the horses stand, 
And the cattle, with heads bent low, 

Creep round on the haystack’s leeward side, 
When the stinging ice I throw. 

And men, in terror complaining, say, 

‘Beware! for a blizzard’s abroad today.’ 


‘I flap the cloak, and I snatch the breath 
Of him who would journeys go; 
And I wrap him round with an icy breath, 
And I heap above him the snow. 
Then I shriek as I sweep, in unbroken flight, 
To meet, from the East, the oncoming night.” 


7 * * ° 


“Oh! languid and slow, and soft and low, 
But the breath of the June am I, 
Only the quivering poplars know 
When the soft South Wind drifts by. 
Dreaming and low, languid and slow, 
Where the roses sleep I go, I go! 


“Swaying the fields of golden grain 
Away to the blue sky-line— 
Across the odorous clover meads, 
All pink in the warm sunshine. 
With rhythmic measure I sway and swing, 
And in murmurous whispers sing, and sing. 


“I tilt the blades of the tasseld corn, 
I ripple the grasses deep, 
I brush back the mists from the face of morn, 
And a tryst with the rose I keep; 
All the wild-flower censors I sway and swing, 
As, low and languid, I drift and sing.” 


MAUDE MEREDITH. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE PAST. 


A thousand dreams to earth have come and gone; 
A thousand forms, by tear or fancy drawn, 
Like shapes of night, have faded from the dawn 


A thousand creeds have held their sway on earth— 
Unto a thousand myths have given birth, 
That are now food for wonder, scorn, or mirth 


A thousand gods have reigned their little day 
And crumbled—fashioned out of clay. 
Like outworn toys, they now are cast away. 


A thousand castles of the human mind 
Are wrecks with which the coasts of Time are lined, 
The rubbish of the ages left behind. 


A thousand systems of a thousand schools, 
The theories of nature's hidden rules, 
Now seem to us the dreams of idle fools. 


A thousand lofty sentiments expressed, 
To those who heard them seeming of the best, 
Are now forgotten, or a theme for jest. 


A thousand books on mem'ry have laid claim, 
A thousand authors, through them, sought for fame; 
To us there scarce remains a single name. 


The winnower of the ages threshes o'er 
The harvest of a generation’s lore: 
One grain is gathered from the threshing floor; 


The rest, as empty chaff, aside is cast. 
Oblivion's refuse, gathering thick and fast, 
Chokes all the gates and highways of the past. 


Religions, dreams, and empires, all have gone, 
Like shapes of night, that vanish from the dawn; 
While through the ages earth went rolling on. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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A HUNTING SCENE IN THE GREAT TIMBER BELTS OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 





BACK TO THE CABIN AFTER A DAY’S SPORT AMID THE FORESTS OF MINNNESOTA’S GAME PRESERVES. 








(From photos by HERMAN Brown, Duluth.) 
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An Uphill Road. 

Not long since a young lady and gentleman 
of this city, says the MilesCity (Mont.) Jowrnal, 
drove to a ranch for a short recreation trip, and 
during their stay the practical joker of the 
ranch switched the wheels on their conveyance, 
placing the bind ones in front. The young gen- 
tleman reports having enjoyed himself while 
out there, but said the road was uphill all the 
way back. 

This bit of Western life was doubtless expe- 
rienced by some late arrival from the tender- 
foot East. Such gentlemen are regarded as le- 
gitimate prey by the fun-loving veterans of the 
ranges, who, ina spirit of fun and without a 


} Cr jae Magee, 
A 





malicious thought, seize every opportunity to | 
inform the unsophisticated intellect of the | 


searcher after knowledge. 


A Woman Teaches a Robber a Lesson. 

An incident happened the other day near 
Wickes, Mont., says the Helena Independent, 
which shows that not all the nerve is possessed 
by men, but that some women have not only 
their full share of it, but also ability to take 
care of themselves in an emergency. 

A. W. Warwick, superintendent of the Minah 
mine at Wickes, recently went to the Black 
Hills on a visit. He returned last week and 
sent word to his wife, who has been living at 
the mine, to meet him at thestation. Mrs. 
Warwick has not been in the West long, and 
after the carriage was ready she put a revolver 
under the buggy seat and started for the sta- 
tion. She had not gone more than 100 yards 
when a man, who had an ore-sack over his head, 
with slits cut for his eyes, stepped out into the 
road and commanded her to halt. 

She obeyed, but at the same time she pulled 
the revolver out from under the seat, and be- 
fore the highwayman realized what was com- 
ing, she ordered him to throw up his hands. 
He complied with alacrity, and then he was 
told to get out of the road. He obeyed, and 
started away on a run, soon disappearing in the 
hills. 

Mrs. Warwick continued her journey to the 
station, met her husband, and returned home 
none the worse for an adventure that shows 
that, though she is an English woman and only 
recently from across the water, she has all the 
attributes that go to make a pioneer in the 
great West. 


Furs in the North. 

Up in Cypress River, a little town on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, in Manitoba, is a 
paper that always contains matter that is of 
interest to its contemporaries. Its editor and 
publisher, Mr. Walpole Murdoch, is so ardent 
a lover and so close an observer of nature that 
naught escapes his attention. To him the 
fields, forests, streams, mountains, birds, insects 
and animals are as open books, from which he 
reads at will. In his quaint, yet always inter- 
esting way, he so unfolds the beauties and the 
peculiarities of nature, and the life and char- 
acter of nature’s denizens, that it all reads and 
sounds like a romance. Practical information 
is given in every line. Here is what he says of 
Manitoba furs: 

‘*This is the season that the men and women 





of Manitoba require to supply themselves with 
furs. Plucked furs are not desirable and should 
be avoided, as they are either imitation or 
made from skins that have been taken when 
out of season. Mink is a beautiful fur, but 
liable to fade if much exposed to the light. 
Much of what is called ‘plucked beaver’ is 
made from the skins of raccoons. Good beaver 
in its natural condition is a heavy, warm fur 
and will last a lifetime if taken care of. Otter 
is the best fur that Canada produces and will 
scarcely ever wear out; but, when not worn, it 
should be kept in a dark place or it will, to 
some extent, lose its dark luster. A very good 
imitation of seal can be made from the largest 
and best musk-rat when taken very early in the 
spring, just as the ice breaks up. When the 
fur is plucked and dyed, only an expert can tell 
that it is not seal. The best furs are always 
procured from animals that frequent the rivers 
of cold countries. An otter, a beaver or a mink 
will become dry the moment it leaves the wa- 
ter, no matter how long it has been swimming; 
while the skins of land animals are in a manner 
useless if wet.” 


A Ball in Idaho. 

An unknown exchange says that at a ball 
given recently at Port Hill, Idaho, a dude cow- 
boy from the sage-brush ranges adjacent to the 
Palouse was present. He insisted on calling for 
the dance, and his first effort ran about like this: 


Git yo’ little sage-hens ready; 

Trot ‘em out upon the floor— 
Line up there, you cusses! Steady! 
Lively now! One couple more. 
Shorty! shed that ol’ sombrero. 

Broncho! douse that cigarette. 
Stop that cussin’, Casimero, 
’Fore the ladies! Now, all set! 


S'lute your ladies, all together! 
Ladies opposite the same— 

Hit the lumber with yer leathers! 
Balance all, an’ swing yer dame! 

Bunch the heifers in the middle! 
Circle stags, and do-se-do— 

Pay attention to the fiddle! 
Swing her 'round, an’ off you go! 


First four forward! Back to places! 
Second foller—shuflie back! 

Now you've got it down to cases— 
Swing ‘em till their trotters crack! 

Gents all right a-heel and toeing! 
Swing 'em, kiss 'em if you kin— 

On to next, and keep agoin’ 
Till you hit yer pards ag’in! 


Gents to center; ladies ‘round ‘em, 
Form a basket; balance all! 

Whirl yer gals to where yo’ found ‘em! 
Promenade around the hall! 

Balance to yer pards, an’ trot 'em 
"Round the circle double quick! 

Grab an’ kiss "em while you've got ‘em— 
Hold ‘em to it if they kick! 


Ladies’ left hand to your sonnies! 
Alaman! Grand right and left! 

Balance all, an’ swing yer honies— 
Pick ‘em up an’ feel their heft! 

Promenade like skerry cattle— 
Balance all. and swing yer sweets! 

Shake yer spurs an’ make em’ rattle! 
Keno! Promenade to seats. 


A Poor Boy’s Providence. 


Of all who have made the trip to Klondyke, 
there is none whose story is of more interest to 
Montanians than that of Pat Galvin, once cir- 
culator and assistant business manager on the 
Helena Independent, and, later, marshal of the 
city. He isa fellow brimming over with gen- 
erous impulses, and wherever he is known in 
the State, he has friends. 

That he has not had any of his characteristics 
frozen out of him by the arctic cold, says the 
Independent, is proven by the following little 
story told by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer: 

“Jimmy Brennan is about ten years of age 





and the son of Police Officer Brennan. Yester- 
day morning young Brennan started for Sunday- 
school. He fell in with several companions. 
While they were standing on Yesler Way, a 
stranger came along. He was not dressed for 
church. He was respectable looking, but the 
suit he wore was looking rough. He looked 
like a man who had just returned from a log- 
ging-camp. 

‘* ‘Boys,’ he said, addressing Jimmy Brennan 
and his friends, ‘where is the Butler Hotel?’ 

***T’l] tell you for a quarter,’ said one of 
Jimmy’s companions. 

“T’ll show you where it is for ten cents,’ 
chimed in another. 

‘Say, I’ll do it for five cents,’ remarked a 
third. 

‘**Mister,’ said Jimmy, ‘I will point out the 
Butler to you for nothing.’ 

““*You’re my man,’ said the rough-looking 
individual. So Jimmy and the stranger went 
down Yesler Way together, and Jimmy’s com- 
panions stayed behind to call him a chump. 
Jimmy led the stranger to the Butler. 

‘*‘Come in here,’ said the stranger to Jimmy, 
and he led the boy into a clothing-store. ‘Give 
this boy the best suit of clothes in the house,’ 
said the stranger. Jimmy simply opened his 
mouth. Soon he had on a fine suit. ‘Now give 
him an overcoat,’ said the stranger, and Jim- 
my’s eyes tried to pop out of their sockets. 
The clerk adorned Jimmy with an overcoat. 
‘Now a hat,’ saidthestranger. Jimmy wanted 
tocry. He thought it was Christmas-time and 
that he was by the side of a grate fire reading 
one of Anderson’s fairy tales. Soon he was 
arrayed in new hat, new suit, new overcoat. 
The stranger paid it all. Jimmy started to 
wander out of the store. He was so bewildered 
that if several goblins had put in their appear- 
ance he would have joined them in their fairy- 
land festivities. 

“Just wait a minute,’ said the stranger. 
Jimmy waited. If the stranger had said, ‘Go 
roll in the dust of the street,’ Jimmy would 
have done it. The stranger went down in his 
pockets and closed his dealings with Jimmy by 
giving him a %5 gold-piece and a gold nugget 
worth about $5. 

“Then Jimmy thanked the stranger and went 
off to tell his companions about the man to 
whom he showed the Hotel Butler ‘for noth- 
ing.’ The stranger was a Klondyker and sup- 
posed to be Patrick Galvin, who returned on 
the Rosalie Saturday night with a fortune 
estimated at about $20,000. It pays to be polite. 
If you don’t think so, ask Jimmy Brennan.”’ 


A Brave Little Wife. 

Here is a story that will appeal to sympa- 
thetic hearts everywhere. It is the story of a 
little woman—too brave to murmur and too 
weak to endure her burden without help. Near 
Mt. Vernon, in South Dakota, dwells a Quaker 
school-teacher. Last year he lost an arm, and 
last winter, while walking on the railway track 
in a blinding storm, he suffered an accident 
whereby his skull was fractured. Though a 
kind husband and a sober, industrious citizen, 
he was rendered helpless. While in this fearful 
condition he recently found himself the father 
of three babies—two boys and one girl, all born 
at the same time. There were other children 
in the family to eat the crumbs of poverty; 
nevertheless, with God-given grace, these little 
ones were looked upon with kindly eyes and 
held closely to loving hearts. We learn from 
the Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle that a friend of 
that paper sought out the family and “‘found a 
brave little mother, assisted by a tiny daughter, 
caring for the family and thanking God for His 
blessings. The house was white with cleanli- 
ness. A home-made wooden cradle, a box on 
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rockers, was the nest of the three little babies, 
who cooed as pleasantly and looked as clean 
and as sweet and pretty as if they were children 
of royalty, instead of those struggling for exist- 
ence on the bleak plains amid poverty and 
pinching want. How the family have lived 
since the babies came, only He who feeds the 
sparrows knows. Lately the mother has had a 
picture of the three taken, upon the suggestion 
of those interested, and these she sells for 
twenty-five cents, thus making a little; but it 
is the intention of others who have been drawn 
to the case to raise a sum of money and useful 
articles for the family.” 

Doubtless there are many who would like to 
contribute towards lessening the burden of this 
patient, loving, devoted South Dakota wife and 
mother. She is a little woman, scarcely weigh- 
ing a hundred pounds, yet full of a strength 


three or four distinct outfits, one of them 
reputed to be backed by a wealthy and well- 
known sporting man of San Francisco. The 
regulation games were in progress on all the 
boats, both going up and coming down the 
river. 

“Among the passengers on the Alice was 
George Sutton, known all through the Yukon 
Country as ‘Lucky George.’ He has been in 
that country for five years past. Heis not only 
a miner with many claims, but a faro player of 
nerve. No one would credit him with having 
coin, as he wore the usual overalls and broad- 
brimmed white hat,’’ said Frank Deitrick, one 
of the Bertha’s passengers. ‘‘As soon as the 
gambling combination secured the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company’s Blair Hotel at St. Michael, 
and opened up in full blast with all their regu- 
lation games, the first man who appeared to 


| as if he could not lose. 


‘‘Lucky George began winning at once. Soon 
he redeemed his sack of gold and steadily won 
until he had $12,000 in front of him in chips 
The excitement was intense. Luck was com- 
ing Sutton’s way from the start, and it seemed 
As fast as his winnings 
piled up his desire for more increased, and re- 
peatedly he demanded that the limit be raised. 

“For twelve hours the play continued. At 
this time Sutton was $10,000ahead. They sent 
for coffee and sandwiches. 

‘**T most always go broke after I eat,’ said 
George, as he munched a sandwich. At 11 A. Mm. 
he said that he was tired and sleepy, and cashed 
in $6,000 to the good. He had lost $10,000 be- 
tween 7 and 11 o’clock in the morning, but was 
still a heavy winner. 

“The game was resumed at seven in the eve- 
ning, all enjoying a nap in the meantime. 





A STORE IN A MINNESOTA“~LOGGING-CAMP.—From a photo by HERMAN Brown, Duluth, Minn 


In the great forests of Northern Minnesota these populous logging-camps are ofttimes situated far from any town or city, and the “camp store” becomes a very 
necessary part of the surroundings. In them are found a little of everything used in the woods, including plug-tobacco and divers wet goods. Occasionally they 
combine lodging and boarding-house features, as well, while the store loafer is always in evidence. 


and a cheerfulness that can come only from a | buck the tiger was ‘Lucky George.’ 
No repin- | 


heart of gold and a trust implicit. 
ing, no laying down of her work, butever doing 
her best to comfort a stricken husband and to 
feed, clothe and shelter her precious bairns. 
Her name is Mrs. Jessie Cook, and her address 
is Mt. Vernon, Aurora County, S. D. The 
Chronicle says that she is not aware that any 
effort is being made to help her, but it may 
well be taken for granted that she will be 
deeply grateful for any throb of sympathy that 
comes to her from the world’s great heart. 


A Fool and His Money. 


The river steamers of the North American | 


Transportation and Trading Company and the 
Alaska Commercial Company, plying between 
St. Michael and Fort Yukon, states the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, have swarmed with 
gamblers, all bound for Dawson. There were 


Passengers 
and officers from all the boats played the games 
liberally in order to pass the time. ‘Lucky 
George’ came in, and throwing down his sack 
of gold, said: 

‘***Give me $1,000 worth of checks.’ 

“Argyle and John Malone, of Tacoma, were 
dealing, and without hesitating Argyle passed 
two stacks of chips and said: 

***Your chips are worth $25 each.’ 

‘**What’s the limit?’ was George’s reply. 

‘**Fifty dollars to doubles and $25 to singles.’ 

“The big crowd in the room gathered about 
the table and craned their necks for a view of 
the table and players. 

“*This is the game I’ve been looking for, 
boys. Iam going to break the bank.’ 


‘“**You’ve a long ways to go,’ was Malone’s | 


laconic rejoinder, and George said that he was 
the best sitter on earth. Then the game began. 


“George took another $1,000 in checks. He 
won till he had $7,000 in front of him. Here 
his luck turned against him. Atdawn his sack 
went in, too. 

***You’ve got all my dust,’ said George, ‘but 
here’s a receipt for $8,500 more on the N. A. T. 
and T. Co.’ 

“Argyle accepted the cheek and handed over 
$8,500 worth of chips. In less than a dozen 
deals George lost the whole sum. 

***T guess I’ll get out of here, somehow,’ he 
said, cheerfully. ‘My grub is at Circle City 
and the rest of my money is at Portland. When 
you open up your games at Juneau I will be 
there to win all you have or let you win all I 
have in the world.’ 

‘Lucky George is a man of his word. His 
expenses to Seattle were paid by the gamblers, 
and he will show up at Juneau when the games 
are opened there, ready for revenge.’ 
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“The horrible look in her eyes told me that everything wasn't exactly right.” 
: ’ 
CINDA. 


By James Bashford, illustrated from a drawing by the author. 


In their wanderings over the beautiful wa- 
ters of Puget Sound, it is probable that many 
of my fellow cruisers have met with the same 
couple that chance threw across my pathway, 
but none, perhaps, had so good an opportunity 
to hear their rather queer story. 

In the summer of 1896, myself and a party of 
congenial spirits were cruising among what are 
known as the “Islands.’’ One morning, when 
working up the shore of the larger one, we 
found ourselves becalmed, and, like all good 
yachtsmen, were forced to raise an ‘‘ash-breeze.”’ 
As we made our way slowly along with the aid 
of our sweeps, one of the crew set up a cry for 
“Wind!” ‘“‘Wind!’? Anything—a hurricane, if 
possible, would have been perfectly welcome to 
most of us. But another, more cautious, said: 

‘*Yes; raise your wind, if you want to. None 
of it for me. The chances are, with this tide, 
that we would bring up on that point yonder, 
and get our feet wet going ashore.”’ 

“Well, don’t get excited,’’ put in another; 
‘‘here comes your wind, and plenty of it, too;”’ 
and, sure enough, far down the straits came 
the blue line, with little white spots in wild 
profusion, which betokened the coming storm. 

‘‘Maybe we'll have to putaround behind that 
point and stay till it lets up, but we can try to 
go around; might make it and might not,” said 
the boy who answered the hail of first mate. 

During the hurry of taking in sail, no one 
noticed a person standing on the cliff and mak- 
ing signals for us to come in; but finally one cf 
the boys saw him, and, after watching his 
movements a few minutes, decided to let him 
go. Indeed, at that moment the wind came 
down so sharp and fierce that our attention was 
completely taken up with the sloop. After a 
few moments, it was plain that we wereina 
tight place and would have to run for shelter. 

‘‘We’ve got to get behind that point or we’re 
goners,”’ said the mate; so we put about, and, 


| to confess that I had not seen ‘‘them.” 


after a sharp tussel, got close up to the point. 
Here we again observed the man on the cliff. | 
He was still making signals, and, as near as we 
could judge, trying to have us keep farther off 
the point. We worked hard, but, despite all, 
the rocks loomed dangerously near as we flew 
past them. 

As soon as we got around the point, we en- 
tered a bay which led up behind the cliff. We 
went up as close to the shore as possible, and 
dropped anchor. 

After our trouble and excitement we were 
correspondingly hungry; so the crew voted me 
a committee of one to go ashore and procure 
“grub.” Taking the small-boat, I rowed up to 
what seemed to be the landing, and, pulling 
the boat on the beach, started up the trail that 
wound around and up towards the top. I was 
making my way as fast as possible, when, on 
coming around a sharp turn, I fairly ran into 
a woman. It wasn’t so very strange that I 
should meet a woman here, but the horrible 
look in her eyes told me that everything wasn’t 
exactly right. I made haste to dodge her, upon 
which she screamed: 

‘Did you see them? Did you see them?” | 

A man had followed her, and after glancing 
at him to see if he was all right, I was obliged 
With- 
out another word, the strange woman turned 
and fairly ran up the trail. 

I then gave my attention to the man. A 
bushy beard covered his face, but what could 
be seen of it seemed honest enough. His head 
was covered with a regulation ‘‘sou’-wester,”’ 
and a heavy woolen jumper and rubber boots 
completed his outfit. 

As soon as I had explained my business, he 
gave me a gruff ‘‘Comeon.”’ I followed him to 
the top of the trail, my thoughts still on the 
woman, for I had not yet recovered from my 
scare. Seeing nothing of her,I asked him what 








she meant by her inquiry—if I had “seen 
them.” He pointed to his head and said, 
‘‘She’s off a little, but if you had caught the 
rocks off ‘The Point,’ you might have known 
what she meant, and you might have ‘seen 
them.’ ”’ 

From that I came to the conclusion that some 
one had been drowned in trying to come in. 
After asking how long he thought the wind 
would hold out, and what the prospects for the 
morrow would be, I turned to leave him. I had 
gone only a few steps when he called and 
asked me to come up later and see how things 
looked. 

On getting back to the sloop, the boys wanted 
to know if they were all ‘‘off.” ‘*No; only one,’’ 
was my reply. My story of the queer behavior 
of the shore people was soon told, and all ad- 
vised me to go up again and find out more about 
them. 

Thus it happened that evening found me 
once more ashore. As I was making the boat 
fast, I was surprised to see my man of the 
‘‘black whiskers’’—for so we had dubbed him— 
step out from behind a rock, saying, as he did 
so, ‘‘She’s a blowing yet—almost as bad as win- 
ter. But come on up, and take a look around.”’ 

He had evidently been watching the sloop; 
but now, after hearing our history and learning 
where we were bound, he seemed better satisfied. 

We were soon at the top of the trail, where 
we found asheltered nook from which one could 
look off down the straits. The view was grand; 
and the seas that came rolling in, breaking 
with tremendous crashes, helped to make a 
scene that possessed all the elements of weird- 
ness. But what attracted my attention most 
was a rock at the end of the Point. As every 
sea came past, it would show for a moment and 
then disappear—as though waiting for someone 
to strike it. Turning to the old man, I said: 

‘That is a bad place to hit.”’ 

‘*Yes; very bad, very bad place to hit. I saw 
one man strike it, and I don’t want to see an- 
other.’’ And then, motioning me to follow, he 
led the way to his house, or shanty. 

On entering, my first thought was of the 
woman. She was there, sitting by an old, 
broken-down stove. Picking up a box, I moved 
so that I could get a goodlookat her. She was 
rather above medium height, and she seemed 
to be very strong, as the life she had been lead- 
ing would naturally make her. At one time, 
doubtless, she had been a very good-looking 
girl, but now her face was drawn and thin, and 
her hair was streaked with gray. The eyes 
were vacant and staring—once seen, never for- 
gotten. 

She paid not the slightest attention to me, 
but sat and mumbled continually to herself. 
The old man, seeing me watching her, said: 

“Feel bad, Cinda?’’ 

Her answer was: 

“The wind! Oh, the wind!’’ 

Happening to glance out of the window, I 
noticed through the dusk a vessel going slowly 
across—rolling and pitching in the seas. Turn- 
ing to the old man, I remarked: 

‘Some fellow is out there, and it looks like a 
revenue cutter.” 

At the mention of ‘revenue cutter,’’ Cinda 
sprang up and cried, ‘“‘I wish they would go on 
The Point and drown, drown!”’ 

Her voice and manner startled me so that I 
was half-way to the door before I came to my 
senses upon hearing the old man roar: 

“Shut up, Lucinda! Shut your mouth.” And 
then, turning to me, he said: 

“She don’t mean nothing; don’t pay no atten- 
tion to her.”’ 

Cinda stood still a moment, and then rushed, 
bare-headed, out of the door. The old man 
looked at me, paused an instant, and then, ina 
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half-apologetic manner, related to me the fol- 
lowing pathetic bit of history: 

‘You see, I never say nothing to strangers 
about Cinda, because I am rather suspicious 
and because it’s nobody’s business; but I see 
you boys are not so bad, so I will tell you some- | 
thing about her. She’s just my step-daughter. | 
Her mother died in Canada twelve years ago. 
I come from there here eight years ago this 
fall; run across this place, saw it was a good 
bay for my boats, so settled down. Of course, 
it was lonesome; but we didn’t mind that, and 
Cinda had chickens and stuff to take care of. 

‘‘We’d been here about six months, when a 
launch put into the bay. They had Chinamen 
and opium. Now, a fellow by the name of— 
well, I’ll call him ‘Hank,’ run her. He wasn’t 
bad, was nice-looking, smart, and all that, but 
he was a smuggler, and a regular dare-devil, at 
that! He’d cross here when she was a howlin’, 
I tell you,and all the good people would be in bed. 

‘‘Well, Cinda, of course, had to fall in love 
with him, and he just worshiped her. I cared 
enough for her to see that she married no 
smuggler, and I told Hank he’d better quit the | 
business; but it was no use. Finally I told 
him it was either quit or lose Cinda; so he said | 
he’d make one more trip and then give it up. 
Cinda and I used to signal from here when 
Hank should come into the bay and when not 
to; that was as much as we had to do with it; 
I didn’t want tosee him get caught, just for 
Cinda’s sake. 

‘The time came for his last trip. We hadn’t 
seen him for a week, but knew about what time 
to expect him. He and Cinda were to be married 
Christmas, and this was the first of December. 
The day we expected him it began to blow, and | 


by night the wind was a tearin’. We kept 
watch, though I never expected that he’d start | 
out in that kind of weather. 


SOT 


ho 


| towards us. 


| seemed to trip her up like, and then followed a | : : j : ; ‘ 
| the action of the ancient glaciers in that region 


| are well founded. 


| 


‘‘We had been watching a long while and | ing can be done for her, or she will kill herself.” 


looking close, our lights a-going, when all of a 
sudden-like we got an answer—justone. Well, 
Cinda was scared pretty near to death; so she 
kept signals going for them to put into the 
bay. We didn’t see any more lights, but while 


| we was a-Straining and a-watching for them, 


we seen a cutter farther out. Cinda screamed 
and wrung her hands. I watched, and kept 
tellin’ her to keep cool and keep the signals 





going for Hank to come into the bay, for I knew | 


they couldn’t get past the cutter. 
made out the launch again. She was almost 
abreast of here, and there wasn’t a signof a 
light anywhere on her. Something seemed to 
be the matter. I watched her as best I could; 
she was goin’ awful high; and when she got 
right off the Point, she stopped and began to 
drift inshore. Then they started again, and I 
saw that they wouldn’t make the Point; so I 
picked up a lantern and went off down the trail, 
waving it as I went, Cinda tearin’ along just 
ahead. 

‘Just as we got to that shed there, the launch 
came down on that big rock, the one you spoke 
about this morning. She stood straight up for 
almost a minute, it seemed, and started to roll 


big one, a monster, and she was gone! Cinda 
screamed and started to rush out, but I caught 
her and brought her in here. She was terrible, 
terrible! What atimelI had! After securing 
her, I went out and looked along the rocks, but 
I have never seen a sign of them or the launch 
since; and if the revenue men were after them, 
they have stayed away. Cinda has been some 
better, since; but, look at her,—only twenty- 
five!’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, “if you don’t take her away 
from here she will get either so bad that noth- 


rey 


i ‘ }' 


' 


GAME ATTRACTIONS OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Finally I | 


“Yes; I am going to take her away this win- 
ter,’ the old man replied. ‘She goes out to 
the Point in every storm, and watches the 
waves, and talks to herself.” 

‘‘Have you ever gone down there at low-tide 
and tried to see the bottom?” I asked. 

“Yes; I've done that, and let a hook down. 
No use; there’s twenty fathoms this side the 
rock.”’ 

We talked some time longer, and then I bade 
him good-night. Hecame outside with me and 


| pointed out the dim form of Cinda, below, look- 


| worked our way out of the bay. 


Then another sea came along and | ‘ ’ 
| Mont., that the conclusions of geologists as to 


ing off toward the Point. With apitying wave 
of his hand, he went down to bring her in, 
while I made my way back to the sloop, where 
the boys listened to my sad story. 

Next morning the storm subsided and we 
AS we were 
going past the Point, I heard Cinda calling and 
caught the almost indistinct words: 

“Did you see them? Did you see them?” 





* 


THE COLOR OF KLONDYKE GOLD. 


An examination of Klondyke nuggets con- 


vinces the Western Mining World, of Butte, 


These glaciers ground up 
the vein matter, amalgamated the gold it con- 
tained and deposited the precious burden in 
dirt and ice after it had been subjected toa 
pressure that effectually destroyed every sug- 
gestion of an angle. Klondyke gold is of a 
light yellow color, much lighter than Montana 
gold, and carries none of the sunset tints so 
noticeable in the auriferous deposits of Aus- 
tralia. Klondyke gold is not quite so rich as 
the product of other camps, but still it is gold 
and we all want it. 





A pictured story of camp and field among the moose, deer, big horns, bears, pumas, wolves, etc., of this vast hunting-ground, 
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“The horse, released ‘from the traces, stood patiently with droopiny head.” 
OFF THE TRAIL: 
OR, 
A CHRISTMAS EVE BLIZZARD. 


By Frank |. Clarke. 


It had been intensely cold for three weeks or 
more. The days were bright and clear, with a 
glory of blue and gold overhead, while beneath 
stretched a vast, dazzling expanse of snow— 
sparkling with myriad diamond points 
creaked crisp to the tread, like the wave-beaten 
sands on some stormy coast. 

It was ‘‘cold as blazes,’’ some inapt and irrel- 
evant ones were heard to exclaim; while the 
more conservative, super-sensitive souls who 
deem it akin to blasphemy to adversely criticise 
the Manitoba climate, reluctantly acknowl- 
edged that it was “one of the most exception- 
ally cold spells that we have had for many 
years.”’ 

On December 24, the laggard sun brought 
with him on his diurnal visit some of the soft, 
dallying wind-nymphs of the tropics; for, no 
sooner had he peeped over the eastern horizon 
than a genial, springlike warmth spread over 
the land, melted the half-congealed good nature 
in every heart, and set one and all boasting of 
the clear, glorious, bracing air of the prairies. 

Darby had dropped into the Bodega, Winni- 
peg’s most popular saloon, to inquire after the 


that | 


health of Tom Poyntz, its jovial landlord. 
Presently Charley strolled in, looking for a cer- 





tain dog which had bitten him the night | 
before, and, finding his friend Darby engaged | 


in pleasant badinage with the host, he joined 
them. 

‘Morning, Darby! Morning, Poyntz! Isn’t 
this a grand morning? ‘Talk of Southern Cali- 
fornia—F lorida— Bermuda, I tell you we can 
beat them all on climate! Could anything be 
more lovely, more perfect (don’t put much sugar 
in mine), than this? It’s like a morning in May.” 


| and leaves them to their repose. 


Behold, then, an hour after, the pair of them 
reclining luxuriously on the pile of buffalo- 
robes, which lined the carriole, gliding merrily 
over the trail which leads to Stony Mountain, 
sixteen miles northwest of Winnipeg. 

The day was perfect. A faint breeze, laden 
with life’s elixir, came languidly from the 
South, kissing the crests of the snow-waves, 
smoothing out and changing their dead-white 
angles to a glistening swell, like their ocean 
sisters when the wind has had his will of them 
Clouds of 


| snow-birds twittered by them, ofr rose in fretful 


| expostulation before the horse’s feet. 


A soli- 
tary raven croaked his maledictions at their 
invasion of his domain, a snow owl blinked at 
them from the top of a lone tree, and now and 
then a coyote paused in his loping search for 


| provender to eye them longingly. The trail 


‘‘Well, here’s ‘may’ we have months of it!’’ | 


said Darby, with appropriate action, in which 
he was closely imitated by the others. 


“Tt’s a-ma-zing how this crisp, cold weather | 
| Sam Bedson with his proverbial hospitality. 


” 


sharpens some men’s wits,’’ remarked Poyntz. 
‘*Yours are sharp, Poyntz,’’ said Charley; for 
which pointed remark he was promptly fined 
the price of another round. 
‘Say, Darby, suppose we get out the carriole 
and drive out to Sam Bedson’s, eh? Will you 
come?’’ asked Charley. 


“Great scheme,old man,”’ replied Darby; ‘‘and, | 
in the words of the immortal bard, ‘I’m wid ye!’” | 


was smooth as glass; the horse seemed to feel 
the exhilaration of the air, and trotted his best 
without urging. They reached the mountain 
in good time, and were welcomed by Colonel 


A visit to the stables and the buffaloes, an 
appetizing luncheon, with cigars, grog and 
gossip, occupied them for two or three perfectly 
enjoyable hours, and then a start was made for 
home. 

Early in the afternoon the sky had clouded, 
and as they descended the mountain they no- 
ticed that the wind had fallen and that a dead 


a at ate Pe TT 
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calm had set in. Large, feathery snowflakes 
began to fall slowly, lazily, but steadily in- 
creasing until, a mile out on the road, they had 
partly obliterated the trail and so thickened 
the air that objects at no great distance became 
vague and shadowy. The horse trotted along 
bravely enough, and the friends chatted gaily, 
no thought of danger entering their minds. 
Suddenly there came an indescribable disturb- 
ance in the air—a shudder, as of fear, anda 
shadow seemed to sweep silently over them. 
There was no wind perceptible, but the snow 
came aslant their faces, as though it were being 
driven by some intangible but irresistible force. 
Then came a sough of wind, soft and warm, but 
terrifying in its onslaught. 

‘*We had better hurry up,” said one; “‘if Iam 
not mistaken, we are in for a blizzard.”’ 

The horse was urged forward. The trail was 
getting heavy with wet, clinging snow; the 
wind, increasing, now drove the snow particles, 
like needle-points, into their faces. The horse 
stumbled, floundered about for a minute, and 
then sank to his belly in a snow-drift. 

‘Off the trail!’’ shouted Darby, as he leaped 
to the horse’s head and dragged him from the 
drift. ‘‘Hold on! I will look for it.’ 

He started slowly, leading the horse, to feel 
with his feet in the soft snow for the beaten 
track. They wandered thus for a long time, 
vainly trying to find the road, and finally halted 
to consider the situation. 

It was almost dark, though yet an hour to 
sunset. It was not the gloom of night that 
hemmed them in, but the ‘‘white darkness’”’ of 
the blizzard. The trail was lost, they could not 
locate themselves, and at last they determined 
to give the horse free rein and trust to his 
brute instinct. It had grown colder, and they 
snuggled down in the carriole, covered up in 
the robes, from which one or the other popped 
up occasionally to shout at the horse and urge 
him forward. He, with head lowered to the 
blinding storm, stumbled slowly through the 
gathering drifts, stopping at intervals, till at 
last he came to a standstill and refused to move 
another step. 

Night had added its darkness to that of the 
blizzard, and the combination was a blackness 
so intense that words cannot describe it; and, 
withal, there was the white mockery all around 
them that inspired a ghastly terror. The fury 
of the blast seemed ever increasing—its un- 
canny, swishing, hissing, pitiless voice more 
awesome than the boom of the breakers ona 
reef, heard in the intervals of a shrieking gale. 

They gave themselves up for lost; but their 
first thought was for the noble horse, a thoyght 
which, no doubt, the recording angel made care- 
ful note of. 

‘Poor brute!’’ said Darby. ‘‘He has done his 
best. Let him loose, and perhaps he may find 
shelter, or get home.’’ 

‘Yes,’’ groaned Charley; “‘let him go. If he 
reaches home they will send out to look for us, 
and perhaps find’’——He shivered at the un- 
uttered thought of what might be found. 

The horse, released from the traces, got to 
the lee of the carriole, where he stood patiently 
with drooping head. All that was left for his 
masters was to make themselves as snug as 
possible. They had plenty of robes, and, cov- 
ered up warmly in the carriole, they mournfully 
discussed their fate. Long-forgotten prayers 
came vividly to their minds. Darby silently, 
but earnestly, repeated half of Hamlet’s solil- 
oquy—‘‘To be, or not to be,’’ before he discov- 
ered that he was off the trail in more senses 
than one. They divided what remained in the 
flask, and shook hands solemnly in witness of 
a sacred pact of ‘“‘swear off.’’ They talked of 
the sorrow of their friends when they should 
find them stiff and stark, and conjectured as to 





the extent of their popularity, judged from the 
numbers who would attend their combined 
funerals. They regretted their past inatten- 
tion to religious duties, and resolved on amend- 
ment in that respect if the chances were given 
them. Charley vowed candles to St. Mary’s 
shrine, and Darby pledged increased contribu- 
tions to the hospital. They forgave their en- 
emies, determined to pay all their debts and to 
devote their lives, if spared, to almsgiving and 
good works. In fact, they almost succeeded in 
making themselves believe that they were 
humble, meek and lowly saints, ready to. be 
translated to the realms of eternal bliss, instead 
of two ordinary, every-day sinners frightened 
into a condition of penitence, with certain self- 
deceptive reservations stored away in the inner 
recesses of their consciences. They were very 
cozy and warm, stowed under the buffalo robes 
in the bottom of the carriole; and though they 
shuddered at times, when a fiercer blast made 
its threatening voice heard through the cover- 
ings, they were perfectly comfortable physic- 
ally. Mentally, however, they were dismantled 
wrecks, with not a shred or patch of their 
wonted gayety left. So, after a time, they were 
silent, save for an occasional half-suppressed 
groan, or a deep-breathed sigh. Even those 
mournful interruptions ceased at last; the si- 
lence was unbroken for a space, and then—they 
calmly snored in peaceful unison! 
* * 

** Marche! Cre diable de chien. Chocolat! Matehi 
‘tim, mar-r-r-che!” 

A merry tinkle of bells, the sharp crack of a 
whip, the howl of a train-dog, and the shouts 
of the half-breed driver, were the commingled 
sounds which disturbed the slumbers of our 
castaways and brought them to their feet to 
drink in the splendor of as calm and bright a 
morning as ever dawned on the snow-clad 
prairie. 

“TLook!"’ cried Charley. ‘‘Why, we’re right 
beside the road. There’s Winnipeg! If we had 
only ” He ceased, to listen to a sound that 
came like heavenly music sifted through the 
clear, frosty air,—the bells of St. Boniface peal- 
ing a Christmas carol, ringing out the gladsome 
tidings of peace and good will. 

They stood for some time, listening with 
bowed heads; then, looking into each other’s 
eyes through the tears that dimmed them, they 
clasped hands: 

‘*Merry Christmas! old man,” they exclaimed, 
simultaneously, in voices slightly husky. 

Then they arranged the carriole, harnessed 
in the horse,—which had been contentedly 
munching his breakfast at a neighboring hay- 
stack, and drove straight—to the Bodega. 


+ 
* 


A WASHINGTON RAILWAY RELIC. 








Skamania County, Wash., hasa railroad that 
isa curiosity. It is less than four miles long, 
but it is said to have cost $3,000,000. It is the 
old portage road from the Upper to the Lower 
Cascades, built by the old Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and now the property of that 
company’s successor, the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company. There was a time when 
the road did an immense business, carrying all 
the products of the inland empire to tide- 
water—all the freight destined for the mines 
of Idaho, Eastern Oregon, and the vast region 
east of the Cascades. 

The days of its glory have departed, and 
today it is scarcely more than two streaks of 
rust and a right of way. Its sole use now is to 
carry the salmon from the fisheries along the 
rapids to the Lower Cascades, from which point 
they are shipped to Warrendale; so the road 
really ‘“‘runs’’ only with the run of fish. Mr. 
Jones, who has been employed on the road since 


it was first built, has entire control of it. He 
is superintendent, engineer, conductor, brake- 
man, fireman, section foreman and section 
crew—the Alpha and Omega and all the bal- 
ance of the alphabet. He has grown gray in 
the service of the company, yet every day he 
gets out the solitary engine, gets up steam, 
and makes the round trip over the road. The 
engine has grown wheezy, and to get up steam 
a fire has to be built in the smoke-stack to get 
up a draught. 

Recently the railroad commissioners made a 
trip over the road, and to do honor to the 
occasion Mr. Jones got out the ‘directors’ 
car,’’ the one solitary passenger coach. It had 
been used for a long time as a storehouse for 
chicken-feed, and occasionally the chickens had 
used it as a sleeper; but Jones oiled the hen- 
coop and gave the commissioners a ride over 
the road. He is good-natured, happy and con- 
tented, and thoroughly enjoys his unique po- 
sition as a whole railroad company.— Dulles 
(Ore.) Chronicle. 


” 
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WHERE BURROS ARE FAILURES. 





The attempt of some enterprising rustlers to 
catch the 1,500 wild donkeys on the Snake River 
Plains, to ship them to-Alaska, failed. The 
burros, after they were cornered, says the Mur- 
ray (Id.) Sun, became frightened and brayed so 
violently that the horses were stampeded. The 
attempt to capture the donkeys was then aban- 
doned. The failure to apprehend these little 
creatures was money in the pockets of the 
would-be captors. The burro cannot be util- 
ized in a wet and marshy region, nor where 
corduroy roads are built. They belong toa dry, 
rocky country, like Mexico and the Andes. A 
Colorado man imported sixty of the animals 
into the Coeur d’Alenes in 1884 for packing 
purposes. He started from Belknap with the 
outfit, and it took him a week to get to Mur- 
ray, thirty-two miles, while nearly everything 
breakable in the packs was ruined. It was the 
first and last trip. The enterprise was a com- 
plete failure. The Idaho burros have a field of 
labor from Nevada south, but from Idaho north 
the bronco is the only useful packer, even the 
mule being out of place. 

oe 


WHEN VENUS SHINES. 


Behind the gates of morn, 

Where young day’s portents are, 
Joy is in thee reborn— 

O matchless star! 





All space thou blazonest 
With coldly placid light— 
Kohinoor on the breast 
Of dying night! 


When, guide and guard steadfast, 
His watch Polaris keeps, 

And through abysses vast 
Arcturus sweeps, 


Thy rays, in glory shed, 
Revive, from clime to clime, 
A universe else dead— 
Planet sublime! 


With an enamored gaze 
Fixed on thy points of light, 

Yielding the silent praise 
Thou dost invite, 


The sorcery of dreams 

Soothes my world-weary brain, 
And vanish, in thy beams, 

All care and pain. 


Soul of my soul! I feast 
On peace by thee purveyed, 
Till in the reddening east 
Thy splendors fade. 


Less sordid earth appears 
When softening me thou art; 

And of thee, queen of spheres, 
I feel a part! 


St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHN TALMAN. 
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One of Washington's Valleys. 
Beaver 
Quillayute Valley isn’t ashamed to compare 
notes with any section of the State this year. 
“Our crops may not be so diversified as in some 


The Wash.) Leader says that the 


localities, but they can’t be beat for size or 
quality of the product.” 


A Great Prune Section. 

Of Clarke County, in Southwestern Washing- 
ton, reached by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
the Seattle Trade Register says: ‘Clarke County 
has in the past grown more prunes than all the 
rest of the State together, but the acreage com- 
ing into bearing is rapidly increasing in other 
counties and the total product of the State a 
year or two hence promises to be a prominent 
item of export. The number of buyers is also 
increasing. Vancouver, Wash., expects to ship 
175 carloads of prunes this season. As each 
tree is figured to give $1 profit, Clarke County 
is talking about gathering in a cool $1,000,000 
from prunes this year.”’ 





A Young County of Great Promise. 


Although Red Lake County in Northwestern 
Minnesota is the youngest county in the State, 
its present population is about 12,000—exceed- 
ing that of thirty older counties. The Red 
Lake Falls (fazette says that the people of the 
county will themselves be surprised at this re- 
markable showing. ‘‘We may well bold up our 
heads with worthy pride,’’ it says, ‘“‘and let it 
be known to the world that Red Lake County, 
a Stripling less than a year old, already out- 
classes over one-third the counties of the State 
in population and wealth. We are yet in the 
early stages of our development. Red Lake 
County, already the flour and lumber center of 
Northern Minnesota, will forge rapidly to the 
front.”’ 

This new county and Red Lake Falls are both 
reached by the Northern Pacific Railway. It 
is one of the most interesting portions of the 
State, and one of the most inviting. A good 
agricultural and lumber region, it is also a pe- 
culiarly attractive resort for fishermen and 
huntsmen. 


Gathering Oregon Cranberries. 

The gathering of the cranberry crop at the 
Shabat marsh in Pacific County, Wash., says 
the Portland Oregonian, is concluded, and the 
product will be over 6,000 bushels; last year it 
was 6,500 bushels. About forty Chinamen were 
engaged as pickers this year, and about 100 
white people—men, women, boys and girls. At 
fifty cents a bushel these pickers earned $3,000, 
but just how this respectable sum was divided 
among the two classes of pickers, whites and 
Chinese, has not been learned. Asa rule, the 
latter are the faster pickers and more constant 
workers. As for the whites, they have a happy 
outing, anyhow, and, bronzed and vigorous, 
will return to their homes with a pleasant re- 
membrance of their two months’ gypsying at 
Cranberry marsh. They made a little money, 


too, above their expenses, and, as whole fami- 
lies were there, almost every member of them, 
down to ‘‘baby,’’ could earn something. They 


lived in tents, in the free, fresh air, surrounded 
by the ordinary domestic comforts; and, with 
cheery toil by day and mirth and music in the 
social groups at night, they really had an enjoy- 
able time. 
Prosperous Farmers. 
The records of onecounty in this State, Walla 


Walla, show that thus far during the months 
of September and October, ninety-four mort- 


| gages have been canceled, the indebtedness 





paid aggregating $125,000, and $40,000 more is 
to be paid very soon. This is, of course, in one 
of the most prosperous counties in Washington, 
being well settled with fine farms producing 
wheat, fruit and live stock, the former being 
the principal product. 

From other reports it is seen that this rapid 
cancellation of debt is going on in the various 
counties of this State, and a large percentage of 
the liquidations are from farmers. A dispatch 
from Dayton, Washington, published in the 
Ledger recently, shows how these things are 
possible, a farmer paying for 640 acres from the 
proceeds of one crop, and having $600 left in 
the bank. 

All these reports are encouraging Eastern 
farmers to come West and locate in a State 
with such possibilities, notwithstanding Gov- 
ernor Rogers’ assertion that farmers can never 
pay their debts by raising wheat. The governor 
should paste some of these figures in his hat.— 
Wash.) Ledger. 


Tacoma 


An Era of Land Investment. 

With the harvesting and selling of the pres- 
ent wheat crop there will remain, after all 
debts are paid, a heavy surplus for investment 
in the hands of Eastern Washington farmers, 
and thousands of acres that have been on the 
market at any price which would afford a mar- 
gin over incumbrances, will be promptly with- 
drawn from sale. There is little question that 
the farm lands of Eastern Washington will 
command as high a price today as they did in 
the most prosperous season; for, as a matter of 
fact, they never, in the best of times, were held 
at figures higher than their intrinsic value. 
The advance in farm values in Eastern Wash- 
ington will, in all probability, be fully 100 per 
cent over the figures of last year, and there will 
be little difficulty in disposing of lands at such 
figures. The surplus which will remain in the 
hands of the wheat farmers will naturally seek 
investment in farm lands, according to the al- 
most universal rule in farming communities. 
Each prosperous farmer will seek to extend his 
acreage by buying ‘“‘the land which adjoins 
him.”’ 

The increase in the price of wheat is but one 
item in the net gain which has followed to the 
farmers of this State by reason of the return of 
prosperity.—Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 


South Dakota’s Live Stock Resources. 


‘‘South Dakota’s resources for the profitable 
and economical growing of cattle, sheep and 
horses cannot be estimated,’’ says a correspon- 
dent of the National Stockman and Farmer. 
“The varieties of grasses are so numerous and 
so nutritious that stock seems to grow and take 
on flesh very rapidly. Live stock, however, in 
the eastern part of the State, has not been 
given the attention that it has west of the 
Missouri River; so there is a good opportunity 
for practical breeders of pure-bred herds and 
flocks to establish themselves in a profitable 
business, as quite a number of those who have 
been grain farmers are wishing to change to 
stock-raising, or at least to diversify their ef- 
forts. I do not know of a single unsuccessful 
stock-grower who has given his animals proper 
attention and care. A case just now comes to 





mind which illustrates this claim. I knew of 
a small lot of calves sold last spring at about 
five weeks old for $4 perhead. They were well- 
wintered on prairie hay with a small grain 
ration daily, so that the total costof wintering 
would probably not exceed $5 each, and they 
are worth today $14 to $16 per head, with a 
profitable growth still to make this season at 
a nominal cost. These calves are common na- 
tive stock. Had they been grades of some of 
the beef breeds, the showing would be much 
better. I saw a bunch of yearling grade Here- 
fords near Woolsey, S. D., in June, which the 
owner told me he had refused $15 per head for 
last fall. He was holding them at $25, and 
they were worth the money.” 


Crop and Land Values. 

The wheat crop of 1897 for the State of North 
Dakota is estimated at from 40,000,000 to 45,- 
000,000 bushels. Taking 42,000,000 bushels as 
the amount and eighty cents as the price, we 
have $33,000,000. In 1896 the total value of all 
farm lands in the State, as equalized by the 
State Board, was $56,833,265. It is very prob- 
able that if the other products raised on these 
lands, such as oats, barley, potatoes, hay, flax, 
etc., were added to the price of the wheat, the 
total would approximate the full assessed value 
of the particular lands upon which the crop is 
raised. 

This fact is quite commonly true even on the 
high-priced lands of the Red River Valley, and 
it is an actual fact that sometimes more money 
can be obtained for the crop than for the farm 
on which the crop grew; or, as occasionally hap- 
pens, a farm is actually paid for with the pro- 
ceeds of one crop. 

Of course, this will not always be so. The 
true value of land, or of anything else, is in time 
based on its power of production or income. 
Any property that will produce a ten-per-cent 
income is pretty good property, and if it will 
bring $10 a year profit, then it ought to be 
worth at least $100. Given the cost of produc- 
tion and the value received for the crop, the 
difference is the profit and is ten per cent of 
the actual value of the land. 

Farmers in the great Middle States raise no 
more bushels to the acre than we do in North 
Dakota; they do not raise as many bushels per 
man; they work more months and more hours; 
they take much greater pains; they get but lit- 
tle better prices, and yet their lands are valued 
at fifteen to one hundred dollars per acre. 

We believe that in the near future not an 
acre of valley land will be for sale for less than 
ten“dollars, and that the average value of land 
will range from twenty-five to seventy-five dol- 
lars per acre, exclusive of buildings, because of 
the facility of cultivation, the fertility of the 
soil, and the value of the crops produced—Pem- 
bina (N. D.) Express. 





A Word About Minnesota. 

Not long ago one of the daily papers in St. 
Paul took great pains to gather county sta- 
tistics relative to the present demand for farm 
lands in Minnesota. The result showed in- 
creased sales of lands at stiffened prices in 
nearly every county. In some counties more 
land has been sold during the past summer and 
fall than in all the period since 1893. The fact 
that in all this time there has been no material 
decline in farm-land values, indicates that 
there has been no serious distress among farm- 
ers and that they have been much better off, 
in the main, than the laboring and industrial 
classes in the cities. This, in spite of low 
prices for staple crops, shows that economy can 
be practiced by farmers in more ways than one. 
Cheap wheat influenced many a farmer to di- 
versify his crops and thus make money by 
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turning non-profitable wheat acreage into div- 
idend-paying pasture lands, dairy products and 
other channels of profit. This is especially 


true of Southern Minnesota, but it is likewise | 


true, to a lesser extent, of Western, Central 
and Northern Minnesota. It is better economy 
to make butter, to feed sheep and to raise cattle 


and hogs, than it is to limit the family sugar | 


allowance and similar expenses. Economical 
farming consists not so much in pinching 
nickels as in making one’s broad acres produce 
the best-paying and most marketable crops. If 
farmers have been able to make a good living 
throughout the low-price period from 1893 to 
1897, they may be expected to doa great deal 
better on the same farms now that good times 
are upon them and they are learning the lesson 
of true farm economy. 


The Russian Colony in North Dakota. 

Archbishop Nicholas, the head of the Greek 
Catholic Church in America, is greatly inter- 
ested just at present in the Russian, or rather 
Slavonic, colony which was founded last spring 
in Mercer County, North Dakota. Several hun- 
dred families are there already, and most of 
them, though they started with nothing to 
speak of, are self-supporting. They have taken 
the rich lands in the big bend of the Missouri 
River, northwest of Bismarck, from which they 
are distant about fifty miles. It is the finest of 
grazing country, and is well watered besides; 
for, in addition to the Missouri on the north 
and east, there is the Big Knife River on the 
south and the Little Missouri on the west. 


Several post-offices have been established, the | 
principal villages being Kremand Kulm. The | 


former has become such a center that a church 
is to be erected there at once, the first Greek 
Catholic church west of Minneapolis. 
cific Coast is, of course, not referred to. 
A church will also be erected at Dickinson, 


The Pa- | 


in Stark County, where there is another colony. 
Though young, these colonies are thriving and 
their prospects are most glowing. The settlers 
will be taught to diversify, and, in addition to 
raising grain, they wil: also raise cattle and 
sheep. Within a few years there should be 
thousands of families located in this part of 
the country where there are now hundreds. 

The benevolent and thoughtful archbishop 
will be largely responsible, as, wherever he goes, 
he issues what might be called proclamations 
advising the adoption of farm-life. His ‘‘uka- 
ses’’ will have great influence. 


movement also includes the removal of the Rus- 


sian colonies in the vicinity of Edmonton, Can- | 


ada, to Mercer County. Several hundred have 
already deserted and come to the States. 
These colonies should not be confused with 


the Russian Mennonites, who are not under | 


the spiritual charge of the archbishop, nor as- 
sisted by the Russian Immigration Association. 
—Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 
Flattering Prospects for the Northwest. 

Land Commissioner W. H. Phipps, of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, made a 
trip over the line to the Coast, recently, and 
speaks of what he saw as follows: 


“There is a noticeable improvement in the | 


demand for lands, not only in the agricultural 


districts, but in the area of grazing lands in | 


the States of Montana and Washington. In 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota and 





| 


Washington the demand for farming lands | 
throughout the past and present season has | 
been exceedingly good and probably never sur- | 


passed in a corresponding period of time during 
the history of the company’s existence. 
‘“‘The immense wheat crop of Eastern Wash- 


ington, the product of which is selling right | 


along at the prevailing high prices, has enabled 


| and in the early spring. 
It might be stated that this colonization | 


many of the farmers there to pay off their in- 
debtedness; and a majority of these are increas- 
ing their holdings by purchases of additional 
land. The sheep and cattle men have had a good 
year, especially the former, and the shipments 
of sheep over the road during the fall months 
has been much larger than for a long time pre- 
vious. The inquiries from parties in the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States regarding the irrigation 
of lands along the line have been noticeable; 
and a large movement from those sections is an- 
ticipated during the latter part of the winter 
The fruit industry of 
Eastern Washington is growing rapidly, and 
the shipments of fruit to this point for distri- 
bution are rapidly increasing; and they are to- 
day, I believe, larger than ever before. 

“The class of emigrants locating in Minne- 
sota,’’ said Mr. Phipps, ‘‘as well as in North 
Dakota, are chiefly from the Central Western 
States; that is to say, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, while a con- 
siderable number come from the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, and many are moving 
into the State of Washington from sections far- 
ther East. 

“The people who are settling in Minnesota 
and North Dakota are intending to engage in 
diversified farming, including, particularly in 
North Dakota, the raising of live stock; while 
in Washington general farming and fruit-rais- 
ing seem to be the principal projects to be un- 
dertaken by such settlers. On the whole, the 
prospects for the settlement of the lands along 
the line of the Northern Pacific during the 
coming year are very flattering. But that 
which strikes me as best of all, is the fact that 
nearly all the new settlers are men who have 
been successful farmers in the older States, 
and, having sold their farms there at high val- 
uations, bring with them into this newer coun- 
try ample means to insure a good and safe start.”’ 
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FARM CLEARING IN MINNESOTA’S “PARK REGION.” 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS BETWEEN 
ST.PAUL AND THE HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The St. Paul and Duluth was one of the 
earliest railways built in Minnesota. Its origi- 
nal name was the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippi, and under this name it received from 
Congress a grant of land embracing each alter- 
nate section for twenty miles on both sides of 
its track. The construction was done in 1868 
and 1869. Most of the land obtained wasa pine 
wilderness. At the southern end of the road 
there was a good deal of excellent prairie, and 
here the land was quickly sold and settled. For 
many years the rest of the grant remained un- 
inhabited save by the loggers and the saw-mill 
men. Gradually the good pine timber was cut, 
and a second growth of poplar and tamarack 
sprung up. These old pine lands were regarded 
as worthless for farming. After they had been 
stripped of their valuable timber they con- 
tinued to be held, mainly by the lumber com- 
panies, for the reason that nobody could be 
found to buy them. The great Minnesota forest 


which still had about a million acres of its 
original grant unsold and which would profit 
immediately by new settlement along its line. 
A land commissioner was appointed for the 
road who had had many years of experience in 
examining and selling lands for another line. 
The commissioner set to work zealously to at- 
tract settlers tu the lands cleared by the fires, 
and to other lands where he saw that by a little 
labor productive farms could be made out of 
the forest. 

The results of less than three years’ efforts 
of the land department, under Mr. Hopewell 
Clarke, have been very gratifying. Many thou- 
sands of acres of land formerly regarded as 
practically valueless have been converted into 
good farms. A number of new villages have 
sprung up, and the whole region has taken on a 
new look. There is ample rainfall in all parts 
of the district, and it has already served asa 


| refuge for a number of settlers who have left 


cities where there is a market for everything 

| they can raise, not only on their fields but in 
their garden-patches and poultry-yards. So 
large has become the movement of immigration 
of late, that it looks probable that all the un- 
occupied land will be sold and tilled during the 
next few years. We shall then have a well- 
settled belt of country all the way from St. 
Paul to the head of the lake, in place of the 
forbidding wilderness of former times. 

Much of the land now in market lies within 
five or six miles of railway stations. Thecoun- 
try is noticeably well watered by numerous 
small streams that flow southward to the St. 
Croix River or northward into the St. Louis 
and other streams which empty into Lake Su- 
perior. As seen from the car windows, the face 
of the country looks almost level, but examined 
more closely it discloses swells and ridges that 
insure good drainage of surface water. There 
are no large towns, but the villages are fast 
growing into important centers of business un- 
der the stimulus of the recent immigration. 

The region seems to lie too far north for corn 
growing, but itis, in fact, a pretty good corn 
country. Mr. Clarke shows in his office the 
ears of flint corn, grown in the little town of 





A CHARMING VIEW OF BARNUM AND THE CARLETON COUNTY, MINN., FAIR GROUNDS. 


tires of 1894 may be said to have let daylight 
into these northern woods. The fires cleared 
up the underbrush and turned the remaining 
trees into bare and blackened columns. The 
resinous tamarack was burned to the roots. 
Now that the soil could be seen, people began 
to examine it. Instead of worthless sand they 
found that, for the most part, the soil was good 
brown loam. Here and there asettler came in, 
grubbed up the tamarack stumps and sowed 
timothy or clover, with a patch of potatoes and 
a small field of wheat. The crops did remark- 
ably well. Other settlers brought incattleand 
turned them into what was left of the woods 
to browse on the wild grasses. It did not take 
long to demonstrate that here was a large un- 


occupied region well adapted to small farming, | 
| are peculiarly luxuriant and nutritious. 


dairying and stock-raising, where lands were 
absurdly cheap, and where there was rail trans- 
portation in one direction to St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis in a few hours, and in the other 
direction, and in about the same time, to Du- 
luth and Superior. This was naturally a fact 
of surpassing interest to the railroad company, 


the prairies further west because of the loss of 
their crops from drouth. The winters are not 
as severe as on the prairies in the same latitude, 
and the proximity of Lake Superior has no 


doubt some influence in modifying the low | 


temperatures. 

The soil is a brown, sandy loam, and very 
easily tilled. It is sufficiently fertile to give 
very good yields of wheat, flax, barley and oats, 
and it is admirably adapted for potatoes. Tim- 
othy makes a heavy growth, and excellent 
meadows have been made on low-lying ground 
with very little labor. Dairymen who have 
settled in the region during the past two or 
three years insist that they have found a dairy 
country that beats Southern Minnesota, which 
is saying a great deal. The grasses, they say, 


The distance from St. Paul to Duluth is only 
150 miles, and about midway between the two 
cities begins the stretch of newly-settled lands; 
so that the people who have gone into the 
country, although in a woods region, are only 
two or three hours’ ride by rail from large 


Wyoming, which took the first premium at the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Wyoming 
is about half-way between St. Paul and Duluth. 
The soil is so quickly responsive that the corn 
gets an early start and has plenty of time to 
ripen in the warm September days. There is 
rarely any touch of frost before the Ist of Oc- 
tober. In short, there is no other part of Min- 
nesota that can show a wider range of products, 
or more easy access to important markets, or 
better general climatic conditions. 
BARNUM. 

A town of great promise in this new agri- 
cultural district is Barnum, which is on the 
St. Paul & Duluth Railroad, and thirty-nine 
miles from Duluth. One of the most progressive 
settlements in Carlton County, it has between 
700 and 800 inhabitants. For a distance of ten 
miles east and northeast of Barnum, the coun- 
try is already settled and is directly tributary 
to that active community. Barnum, asaship- 
ping point for farm products to Duluth, Su- 
perior and a number of good market towns on 
the Iron Range, is already becoming well known 
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throughout the country, and, with the constant 


and rapid development and settlement of its 


territory, it has an exceptionally bright future, | 


The town is not a newly-settled place. It 
was first inhabited a number of years ago as a 
lumber-camp—the Moosehorn River making it 
convenient for the loggers to float their ma- 
terial to a large saw-mill which was formerly 
in operation there. As the heavy timber van- 


ished, through the relentless efforts of the | 


loggers, Barnum lost prestige as a lumber cen- 
ter and it seemed as if the place was doomed to 
a speedy demise. When it became apparent to 
farmers that the soil left exposed about the 
dismantled trunks of pine and tamarack was a 
rich loam and not worthless sand, the land that 
was once destined to be a drag upon the hands 
of its owners began to be taken up and success- 
fully cultivated. 

Since then Barnum has experienced a steady 
growth, and it is now a business community of 
considerable enterprise. There are a saw-mill, 
brick-yards, four stores, three hotels, a black- 
smith shop, a printing office, which issues a 
neat weekly, The (Gazette; a barber-shop, a 
saloon, a meat-market, a livery-stable, and a 
large creamery, now in course of construction. 
There are city water-works, conducted by a 
private concern, and the town is protected from 
possible conflagrations by a well-equipped vol- 
unteer fire department. Two modern school- 
houses show that educational advantages are 
not neglected. There is a good opening for 
a drug-store, and, take it all in all, Barnum is 
as thriving a little place and holds out as many 
inducements as any other town of its size in 
Minnesota. 


* 
* 


THE PEACE RivER Country.—The Peace 
River Country, where recent gold discoveries 
have been made, isin Athabasca District, B. 
C., and about 830 miles north of Winnipeg, 
Man. It is 190 miles north of Calgary, on the 
Canadian Pacific road. There is a ninety-mile 
stage ride from Edmonton to Athabasca Land- 
ing; thence one goes down Athabasca Lake and 
Athabasca River by boat to Ft. Chippewyan, at 
the mouth of Peace River. Steamboats go up 
the river for quite a distance. Peace River 
rises in the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, a little north of the center of British Co- 
lumbia. In the northern continuation of the 
same mountains rise the Klondike, Pelly, Stew- 
art, and other gold-bearing tributaries of the 
Yukon. The Peace River rises on the eastern 
slope of the mountains, while the Yukon’s trib- 
utaries rise on the west side. 








SAUNTRY & CAIN’S GENERAL STORE IN BARNUM, 
MINN. 


This strong firm has other extensive interests in 
Stillwater, Minn. Their Barnum house is managed by 
W. M. Cain, and it is the largest establishment in that 
section of country. 





A Gentle Hint. 


It was a South Dakota editor who wrote: 
“The price of our paper is not increased by the 
Dingley Bill, but we wish to correct the mis- 
apprehension of some subscribers who seem to 
think that it was placed on the free list.”’ 


A Very Good Second-Hand Joke. 

An advertisement in a Chicago paper says 
that ‘‘Mr and Mrs. Levy have cast off clothing 
of every description and cordially invite the 
public to call and inspect them.’’—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Plaindealer. 


His Substitute for a Cayuse. 


An Englishman who came out to Billings | 


recently to hunt buffalo and reindeer, got off 
at Sheridan, Wyoming, and telegraphed the 
Billings Hotel keeper. 

“Buy me a good saddle coyote. I want him 
to hunt with.’’— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Thought They Were Synonymous. 

The Chicago Chronicle intended to say that 
the mayors, in their meeting at Columbus, O., 
were warned against ruin, but the intelligent 
Mergenthaler operator improved the sentence 
by making it read, ‘‘Warned Against Rum”’ 
which is not a bad idea.—Furgo (N. D.) Forum. 


A Crop Comparison. 

The Winnipeg Free Press tells of a Manitoba 
farmer who lived so far from a railroad or town 
that he had to drive 7,200 miles in making the 
trips to get hiscropsto market. ‘‘That’s noth- 
ing,” the Erening Telegram of West Superior, 
Wis., remarks; ‘‘there are a number of Superior 
citizens who travel almost that far in taking a 
single load home.’”’ 


A Word to the Wise. 

A bereaved husband in Montana has posted 
this notice on a pine-tree: 

‘My wife Sarah has left my ranche when i 
diden’t Doo a thing to hur an i want it dis- 
tinckly Understood that any Man as takes her 
in and Keers for hur on mi akcount Will git 
himself pumped so Full of Led that sum Ten- 
derfoot will locate him for a mineral Clame. A 
Word to the wise is Suffishent and orter work 
on fools. P. Smith.”—Walla Walla ( Wash.) 
Statesman. 


The Scandinavian Governor. 


When Hon. William Jennings Bryan was in 
South Dakota a few weeks ago, explaining why 
wheat and silver had parted company, he was 
introduced by the Scandinavian governor as 
follows: 

‘Des baen happiest day of ma life, standing 
on platform with such statesman as Mister 
Bran. Ay baen watchn’ des political questions, 


an’ ay tank jes lak other statesman—ay tank | 


wheat and silver ba all same price—dollar 
bushel. ’’—Castle (Mont.) Whole Truth. 


The Congregation Was Shocked. 
Someone has been telling the Cando (N. D.) 
Record about the finding of a purse by Miss 


| Helen Hunt of Hillsboro. It was Sunday, and 


she was on her way to church. Thinking that 
it would be a good idea to have the preacher 
announce the discovery from the pulpit, she 


told him of it. At the close of the more or less 
eloquent discourse and while the contribution- 
| box was being passed around, the minister 
| electrified the congregation by saying: 
| “If any woman in this house has lost a purse, 
| she can go to Helen Hunt for it.”’ 


| Fo 


Col. Pat Donan Visits an Apiary. 

Not long ago Col. Pat Donan, who is doing 
some special descriptive work for the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Company, was a visitor 
in Walla Walla, Wash., and a guest of Dr. N. 
G. Blalock, the noted fruit-grower. The doctor 
drove the colonel out to see his great orchard, 
and, incidentally, his vast apiary. Speaking of 
this last named enterprise the colonel says: 
‘The apiary does not contain less than a mill- 
ion bees, every blamed one of them with honey 
on its legs and hell-fire in its tail. The doctor 
specially wanted me to see the beehives—as a 
stimulus, I suppose, to my industry, or arebuke 
to my dronishness. Before we got anywhere 
near it, I told him there was not a well-regu- 
lated and fully-accoutered bee in all Christen- 
| dom that wouldn’t gladly fly a mile out of its 
way any time for the pleasure of stinging me. 
| The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
one of the little beasts dashed at me and struck 
me with a poisoned slung-shot in the left eye: 
so I now look as if I had tackled Bob Fitzsim- 
mons in a 16-to-1 ring, with a fence around it 
too high to climb over. I used to be blue-eyed. 
I am so no longer. I am as black-eyed as a pair 
of pothooks, and beautifully bunged up. The 
little hellion didn’t look much bigger than a 
house-fly till it hit me; and then, by gad, it 
seemed as big as a full-grown turkey-buzzard or 
a ‘monstrous bi-horned and amphibious boyol- 
lapus.’”’ 


A Bit of Premature Sympathy. 

With due respect for our Hebrew readers, 
says ‘Piece Stuff” in the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
herman, I am going to repeat a couple of stories 
related to me the other day by Douglass I lan- 
ner of the Rib River Lumber Company of Rhine- 
lander. If Mr. Flanner keeps on, as he is still 
young, he will in a few years be a rival of J. E. 
Glass, the Minneapolis wholesaler, for the hon- 
ors of being the champion story teller in the 
trade. I don’t think any of Mr. Flanner’s sto- 
ries are from Youth’s Companion, either, al- 
though time and E. M. Warren will tell. One 
story is about a Jewish clothing-store proprie- 
tor—they always keep clothing stores, you 
know—who one day placed a number of hand 
grenades on the shelves of his place of business. 
A friend of his, dropping into the store one day 
and noticing the grenades for the first time, 
immediately inquired what they were. 

‘*Vy, Isaacs, ton’t you know vat them is?’’ re- 
plied Jacobs. ‘‘Vy, them’s hand grenades! I tot 
you knew vat hand grenades vas! Isaacs, mein 
frient, I really am surprised at your ignorance. 
Vy, hand grenades is for to trow on fires—as 
soon as you find out dat you have ’em.”’ 

‘Vell,’ inquired Isaacs, still not satisfied, 
“tell me vat is in dem, von’t you, Jacobs? for 
dey are new tings to me.” 

‘-Vat is in dem? Is dat vat you vant to know, 
Isaacs? Vell, I tell you. Vat was in tem, I 
| don’t know, but kerosene is.”’ 

A few weeks afterward, Isaacs, who had been 
out of town, met his friend Jacobs, greeted him 
cordially and then remarked in a half-congrat- 
ulatory, half-condoling manner, as if in doubt 
which was appropriate: 

“Vell, Jacobs, I vos told that your store vas 
burned to de grount lasht Tursday night, don’t 
it?” 

“S-s-sh!’? cautioned Jacobs, in a whisper, as 
he spoke with his mouth close to Isaac’s ear. 





‘Not lasht Tursday, but next Tursday.”’ 
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THE NEW TOWN OF 


GOLDROCK, ONT. 


There is a fascination in the exploration 
and development of a new region, of which 
those who live in cities know nothing. 
Since so decided an impetus has been given 
to the gold-fields of Northwestern Ontario, 
from Port Arthur to Keewatin, by the in- 
creased output of gold and the new dis- 
tricts that are being constantly developed, 
that part of the country north of the Seine 
River and south of Wabigoon, known as 
the Manitou Country, has received more 
attention and has given better results than 
are generally known. 

The great drawback to travel and pros- 
pecting has been lack of hotels, stores, and 
the numerous comforts of life without 
which we are apt to consider ourselves ill 
used. Realizing this, Mr. G. A. Glines, of 
Winnipeg and Wabigoon, conceived the 
idea of a new town. Selecting the excel- 
ent location that was afforded by the nat- 
ural lay of the land encircling Trafalgar 
Bay, Upper Manitou Lake, thirty miles 
south of Wabigoon, Ont., on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, he has platted some five 
hundred lots, and today streets are laid out, 
cleaned of brush, and the process of town- 
building is going forward rapidly. 

Tents galore spread their white shields 
in every direction, but the adventof a saw- 
mill will cause these to be replaced by 
more substantial buildings, which cannot 
be built fast enough to accommodate the 
enterprising people who wish to be first in 
this new town, the center of acircle the 
radius of which, though only two miles, 
embraces as rich a gold-producing country 
as is to be found anywhere. 

Goldrock isa peculiarly appropriate name 
for this new town, which believes itself 
bound to become the Cripple Creek of On- 
tario. Within a radius of five miles there 
are at least two hundred prospects, some of 
them under development and others ina 
state of nature. Free gold, from fine to 
coarse nuggets, is the rule and not the ex- 
ception on any mining location that has so 
far been tested, and an extraordinarily rich 
vein, five to eight feet in width, runs east 
of town. This property is owned prin- 
cipally by Mr. Evans, of the well-known 
firm of Schuneman & Evans, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

All the districts in Western Ontario that 
are known as gold producers are rich in the 
precious metal, but the Manitou leads them 
all. The inception of the mining industry 
in this part of the country has drawn gen- 
eral attention to the fine chain of lakes 
leading from Wabigoon south for eighty 
miles, thence via Rainy Lake to Mine 
Centre and Fort Frances. The movement 
of the investor in the wake of the pros- 
pector has already led to the establish- 
ment of a considerable freight traffic as 
well as to a passenger route up and down 
these water stretches. Steamers have been 
put on the Wabigoon and Manitou lakes, 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
points as far south as Rainy Lake City, and 
in the near future the C. P. R. will put on 
a steam tramway over the portage between 
Wabigoon and Upper Manitou Lake, and 
then through tickets will be sold from 
Wabigoon to Goldrock Mine Center and 
Ft. Frances 

To show the reason for the location of 
this new town, we quote from reliable 
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EMBRYO TOWN OF GOLDROCK, ON TRAFALGAR BAY, 
UPPER MANITOU LAKE, IN ONTARIO, CAN. 





authority the following description of the 
Manitou District: 
THE MANITOU DISTRICT. 

“This auriferous belt lies more particu- 
larly between the Lower Manitou lakes and 
Wabigoon lakes, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and embracing a strip along the trail 
about six miles wide. Outside of those 
limits no surveys have been made and very 
little exploration. It practically is a terra 
incognita, especially as to mineral resources. 
It may, therefore, be as rich or richer as 
the narrow strip, nearly every foot of which 
is now taken up by prospectors. 

“The geological formation is Huronian. 
It comprises altered traps, horn blendes, 
schists, and conglomerates. At intervals oc- 
cur irruptive Laurentian quartzites, traps, 
granitoid gneiss, granites, horn blende, 
schists and chloretic rocks. These Lauren- 
tian irruptions have depth and permanence. 
Sometimes the ‘strike’ of quartz-veins is 
with the strata, from northeast ta north- 
west, and sometimes across from east to 
west. The entire country is a network of 
gold-bearing quartz veins, generally par- 
allel with the strike of the rock, and quite 
a good many cross and recross the strata. 
By this description it may be seen that 
these quartz-veins have every promise of 
depth and permanence, for it is a recognized 
fact that when gold-bearing quartz exists 
in rocks of volcanic origin, the veins prove 
inexhaustible. 

‘‘The Manitou District is comparatively 
new, but, so far as developed, it is extremely 
rich and uniform. Five years ago a pros- 
pector named LeCourse made a discovery 
of gold on the Upper Manitou, and sunk a 
test pit. Assays showed as high as $180 a 
ton. Nothing further was done, and the 
discovery was not credited. 

‘Tn 1895 explorers and prospectors entered 
this district from the Seine River and Lake 
of the Woods districts, and from that time 
dates the history of these rich fields. As 
stated, the ‘Manitou route’ is solid with 
locations. There are moreand richer veins 
than in any other part of the world, the 
best authorities say. Some veins can be 
traced three, four, and even five miles. 
Several locations of forty acres have as 
high as eight veins. It is all free-milling 
ore, and the veins average four to twelve 
feet in width. While no deep mining has 
been done, through lack of machinery, the 
development that has been possible has 
universally shown that the greater the 
depth, the larger and richer the vein. 
Away north of the C. P. R., as far as Lake 
Seul, prospectors have pushed their way 
and rich finds have been their reward. 
This field runs northward, no one knows 
how many miles.”’ 

Starting from Wabigoon, where the C. 
P. R. leaves passengers who are bound for 
the new El Dorado, a steamer takes one on 
a delightful trip southward, and, after a 
run of four hours through the blue waters 
of the lakes, connected by winding streams, 
where 

“The bittern sounds his drum 

Booming from his sedgy shallow,” 
and gliding by innumerable islands that 
are rendered beautiful by varied shades of 
green foliage, you come to the seven-mile 
portage, where, as before mentioned, the 
new tramway will soon be built. On the 
“north-end of this portage is a good camp, 
where one can be fed and housed, and at 
the southern extremity Goldrock is located. 
Fand{it is indeed well named, as gold is 
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TRAVELING BY BOAT ON MANITOU LAKE, ONTARIO. 


there in abundance for those seeking it with 
patient endurance and financial backing. 
Three mines—the Neepawa, Swede Boys, and 
the location being developed by St. Paul and 
Kansas City parties—are showing such rich 
results that an influx of capitalists will un- 
doubtedly be seen by another spring, and the 
town, already begun under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, will have a steady growth as the 
country surrounding it is developed. Any in- 
formation desired on either town lots, mining 
locations or on general interests, will be fur- 
nished by Mr. G. A. Glines, who may be ad- 
dressed at Winnipeg, Manitoba, or at Wabi- 


goon, Ontario. M. A. HARRIMAN. 
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OREGON’S WEALTH OF TIMBER. 








Benjamin Sweet, a prominent lumberman of 
Milwaukee, Wis., visited Oregon recently and 


purchased 300,000,000 feet of pine timber thirty | 


miles from Portland and twenty-four miles 
from Tillamook Bay. The Milwaukee Sentinel 
says that Mr. Sweet believes the lumber dis- 
tricts of the State of Oregon to be unrivaled in 


State the tremendous impetus to business and 
development enjoyed by Wisconsin while its 
lumber industry was at its height. He thinks 
that the best timber in the State is the yellow 
and silver fir. When, some years ago, theeyes of 
the yachting world were fastened on the con- 
test between the Defender and the Valkyrie, 


the clouds of canvas on each yacht were sup- | 


- ported by masts that at one time stood in the 


forests of Oregon. 

“The timber of Oregon is of a very superior 
quality,’ said Mr. Sweet. ‘It can be bought 
for twenty-five cents a thousand; in this State 
it would be worth $10 a thousand. It is sound, 
and some of the logs are of tremendous size. 


The timber of Wisconsin will be exhausted | 


within a period of fifteen to twenty-five years; 
that is, I believe there will be no operations on 
an extensive scale, and the big lumbermen are 


already looking to Oregon as the next field of | 


their operations. There is a big business in 
that State with China and Japan. These coun- 
tries are buying enormous quantities of rail- 
road timber. One vessel, while I was there, 
was taking on board 3,000,000 feet for Japan. 
One piece I saw go on this vessel was sixty-two 
feet long and twenty-four inches square, with- 
out a knot or defect in it. 


STEAMER 


saw felled was seven and one-half feet at the 
butt, 145 feet to the first limb and forty-five 
inches in diameter where it was sawed at the 
top. Lumbering is the principal business of 
the State, and yet in its infancy. The most 
agreeable weather prevails nine months in the 
year east of the Coast Range of mountains. 
The land is hilly, in the particular section 
where our lumber is located, but there are ex- 
cellent driving-streams and a railroad within 
twelve miles. The supply is inexhaustible for 
the needs of the present generation. I should 
say there was enough timber standing to keep 
lumbermen busy for seventy-five to 100 years.”’ 


* 


MANITOBA TOBACCO. 








Many of the settlers in the French reserve 
raise all the tobacco which they require for 
their own use and do so with astonishing suc- 
cess. The young plants are raised in boxes and 


| afterwards set out when the days are warm, and 
| the plants grow vigorously, developing a beau- 
| tiful red flower. When ready, the large leaves 


| ¢ df the stalks and placed in piles, 
excellence of the timber, and prediets for that | ee ee ee ae ee 


where they are permitted to heat a very little; 
the leaves are then partly dried and either 
rolled into cigars or twisted into plugs. Some- 
times the stalks produce a second crop of leaves, 
which are not so good as the first. One man has 
this season several thousand tobacco plants 
which have grown in a most satisfactory man- 
ner and are, no doubt, pulled and cured by this 
time. The leaves are so large that one will 


| make several cigars, and as they look like to- 
| bacco, smell like tobacco, taste like tobacco and 
| have the same effect as tobacco, nothing more 


can be required; and as the duty on cigars is 
three dollars a pound and on cut tobaccofifty-five 


| cents a pound, these good-natured Frenchmen 
| have got the start of their countryman, Sir Wil- 





“The timber standing ranges from two to six | 
feet thick at the butt, and is often 100 feet | 


frid. The Mennonites, who live west of the 
Red River, also raise tobacco for their own use, 
and claim that it is better than what they pro- 
cure from the Stores.—( ‘ypress River (Man. 
Western Prairie. 
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THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. 


John A. Burbank, fourth governor of Dakota 
Territory, who occupied the executive chair of 
the Territory from 1869 to 1874, is in the State 
looking after property interests. The changes 
that have taken place since his term of office as 
governor thirty years ago are remarkable. Dur- 
ing his term his trips to different parts of the 








high before a limb is reached. One big tree I | Territory were made by stage-coach, oftentimes 





WM. CROSS, AT GOLDROCK LANDING. 


at the risk of hold-ups, either by hostile In- 
dians or road agents. He has been held up by 
the James gang, his purse and $50 in money and 
his watch having beentaken. The latter he re- 
covered after eight years—it being engraved 
with his initials and recovered from the home of 
the wife of Jesse James. The capital, at the 
time of Burbank’s term of office, was at Yank- 
ton, and much of the time of the executive was 
passed in Washington. 

Mr. Burbank is now seventy years of age, but 
remarkably well preserved and active. His 
home is in Indiana, he being a brother-in-law 
of Oliver M. Morton, the war governor of that 
State.—Jamestown (.N. D.) Alert. 


“ee 


A GREAT WOOLEN-MILL STATE. 





‘*Every woolen-mill in the State of Oregon is 
running full time on orders, and several of them 
are running day and night. The number of 
woolen-mills in this State is nine, and another 
one is under construction at Union, the county 
seat of Union County. They employ about 2,- 
000 hands. Oregon affords more advantages for 
the manufacture of blankets and woolen goods 
than any other place. The climate is an ideal 
one for producing good wools, and manufactur- 
ers here are able to secure the pick of the clip. 
Water-power is available for operating mills 
nearly everywhere, and the best and purest of 
water is to be had for dyeing, so that manufact- 
urers can guarantee their colors to stand per- 
fect. With all these advantages, there is a 
bright prospect ahead for the woolen manufact- 
uring business in Oregon; and, with the best 
and cheapest of wools, unlimited water-power, 
and the purest of water for dyeing and cleansing 
purposes, there is no reason why it should not 
become the greatest woolen manufacturing 
State in the Union. Before long, Oregon ought 
to have mills enough in operation to furnish 
employment for 20,000 people instead of 2,000. 
Portland Oregonian. 





oo 

ANNUAL TRIPS OF INDIANS FOR PIPESTONE. 
—Indians all through the Northwest make 
annual trips to the celebrated pipestone quar- 
ries at Pipestone, Minn., for the purpose of 
replenishing their stocks of this prized stone. 
When wet, it becomes soft and can be carved 
or whittled into pipes, charms, etc. The 
quarry is on a small, but exceedingly pictur- 
esque, reservation, and the Indians look with 
jealous eyes upon all tresspassers. Thestone is 
a beautiful red and takes a high polish, 
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ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE RAILWAY TRAINS OF THE AGE. 


Persons who travel on The Penn- 
sylvania Limited have an oppor- 
tunity to see to whatextent genius 
and skill have developed railway 
transportation facilities. The char- 
acter and comforts of this famous 
train represent 
the highest stand- 
ard of excellence 
attained in the 
art of car con- = 
struction. It is ; i 
said that no other 
country or rail- 
way system has 
equaled this 
sumptuous service. 

The accompanying illustrations 
give an idea of its grandeur. Every 
picture is from a photograph, and 
as true to the real as the camera 
can make it. The views are therefore exact 
reproductions of what passengers on The Penn- 
sylvania Limited may see and experience. It 
is perhaps the first time the interior of a train 
has been so completely and correctly reproduced 
in print. Heretofore, the method employed to 
illustrate car interiors consisted of the imagina- 
tion of an artist, with more regard for artistic 
effect and attractive results than care in repro- 
ducing the subject as it really existed. The 
pictures herein presented are actual counter- 
parts of the interior of The Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited, the rich colorings alone being missing. 

To enable the reader to fully comprehend the 
perfection in appointment, the writer will act 
as escort on a casual stroll through the splendid 
train. Having been met at the vestibule ep 
trance by the conductor and 
valet, or, if a lady passenger, 
by the maid, and escorted to 
the compartment or section 
assigned for the trip, let us pass 
forward through the plate- 
glass safety vestibule to the 
combination parlor, smoking 
and library car, the initial link 
of this chain of vestibule lux- 
ury. Itis practically a metro- 
politan club on wheels, com- 
prising the dolce far niente 
smoker, buffet, and library, 
equipped with plush, leather 
and willow loungers, corner 
cheffoniers supplied with em- 
bossed stationery, card sec- 
tions, barber-shop, and bath, 
all done in mahogany and gold 
relief and damask draperies. 
Electric buttons at every el- 
bow, and ubiquitous attend- 
ants, emphasize the club-like 
conveniences. 

The second link is the din- 
ing-car, mahogany mirrored, 
the canopy a dream of dec- 
orations in relief, subdued by 
stained-glass transoms and 
silken window blinds. The 
snowy tables, gleaming silver, 
glinting cut-glass,dainty wares 
and tempting menus are par- 
ticularly inviting. The bill of 
fare embraces every conceit in 
and out of season. It were su- 
perfluous to say more. 

Two drawing-room sleeping- 
cars of the pronounced Pull- 
man type follow the dining- 
car. Then comes the latest 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 


Pullman triumph—the compartment sleeping- 
car, with private rooms and suites, containing 


lockers, shelves, and individual lavatory ar- | 


rangements, thus affording all the privacies of 
a home, hotel, or club. The new compartment 
car, in fact, has provided American tourists 


with all the privileges and pleasures of a private | 


or special car, without the usual excessive cost 


therefor. The Pennsylvania Limited compart- | 


ment cars are not only improvements on those 
exploited at the World’s Fair, but they are 
finished in still richer woods, draperies, and 
carpets. Two spacious drawing-rooms, en suite, 
occupy the ends of these cars, boudoir state- 
rooms between, alternating in woods and colors 








as to their finish and furnishings. 

The last car of The Pennsylvania 
Limited is the combination draw- 
ing-room, parlor and observatory, 
the two latter-named appointments 
comprising the social rendezvous of 

the passengers en 
route, where fre- 
quent fast friend- 
ships are formed, 
. and the highest 
“— — typesof American 
travelers come 
into casual con- 
tact. The library 
and the observa- 
tory apartments are provided 
with the latest literature, includ- 
ing the standard monthlies and 
weeklies, and dailies of the prin- 
cipal cities. Writing-desks and so- 
ciety embossed stationery are likewise provided 
in both apartments, with typewriters and teleg- 
raphers available, and mail-boxes in reach, mail 

| being collected en route. 

The entire Pennsylvania Limited is illumi- 
nated with incandescent electric lights, and 
when the thermometer ranges high, electric 
fans are at the pleasure of the patrons. 

The panorama of American scenery, espe- 
| cially in Pennsylvania, viewed from the can- 
opied and brass-railed piazza of the observation 
| car, is unequaled in the railway world. The 

dash through the now traditional Conemaugh 

Valley, with the phenix-like new Johnstown, 

the crossing of the airy Alleghanies, the round- 

ing of the famous Horse-Shoe Curve, the ro- 

mantic grandeur of the Blue Juniata, the rich 
pastoral scenes along the Sus- 
quehanna River, are cardinal 
points of interest. The obser- 
vation car on The Pennsyl- 
vania Limited is the only one 
running to New York. 

No journey could be more 
comfortable, exhilarating and 
delightful; and, as a matter of 
course, such a train attracts 
and is supported by the best 
class of American and foreign 
travelers, which gives it the 
personnel and associations 
that have established it in first 
favor throughout the tourist 
world. 

The schedule of The Penn- 
sylvania Limited is another 
noteworthy element of the ef- 
fort to cater to the pleasure of 
patrons. The train leaves Chi- 
cago at 5:30 ep. mM. Drawing- 
room sleeping-car connections 
leave St. Louis at 1:00 Pp. m., 
Louisville 4:00 p. mM., Indian- 
apolis 7:20 p. M., Cincinnati 
8:00 Pp. M., Dayton 9:56 P. M., 
Columbus 12:20 night. Sleep- 
ing-car connections also run 
from Toledo at 9:00 rp. m., Cleve- 
land at 11:10 p. mM. All concen- 
trate at Pittsburg, from which 
point the journey is by day— 
through the interesting in- 
dustrial sections of Western 
Pennsylvania, over the ro- 
mantic Alleghany Mountains, 
and through the agricultural 
paradise of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Harrisburg is reached 


RECEIVING PASSENGERS AT THE VESTIBULE BNTRANCE, WITH GROUP OF INTERIOR VIEWS. tat 1:35 P. M., Philadelphia at 
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AS SEEN IN THE DINING-CAR, WHERE SNOWY LINEN AND GLEAMING 


PREVAIL. 


4:17 p.M., New York at 6:30 p. M., Baltimore 
4:15 p. M., and Washington at 5:32 p.m. West- 
bound, ‘“‘The Limited’ leaves New York at 
10:00 A. M., Philadelphia at 12:20 noon, Wash- 
ington 10:50 A. M., Baltimore 12:00 noon, Harris- 
burg 3:00 Pp. m., Pittsburg 8:30 ep. mM. Chicago is 
reached at 9:00 A. M., Columbus 2:20 A. m., Cin- 
cinnati 6:45 a. M., Dayton 4:55 a. m., Indian- 
apolis 8:00 a. M., Louisville 11:40 4. m’, St. Louis 


= N 
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HOW JOURNEYS ON THE LIMITED ARB MADE CABERFUL, COMPORTABLE AND DELIGHTFUL. 


old Pennsylvania 
system. 
respect 
trast between the 
past and the pres- 
ent is eloquent of 
progress. 
joyment 
parative. 





. 


“or 





at 3:15 P. M., 
Cleveland 4:30 
A. M., Toledo 
8:30 a. M. The 
service is daily 
in both direc- 
tions. 

Brief as this 
description of 
train construc- 
tion and time- 
service is, it 
will show the 
general reader 
that railway 
enterprise has 
attained to 
wonderful per- 
fection on the 


him, but it will generally be found: that such 
remarks are founded in ignorance’and that a 
very limited experience on board a perfectly 
equipped and thoroughly comfortable modern 
train will cause a change of sentiment forth- 
with. 

Add to all such comfort the never-wearying 
delights of unsurpassed scenic attractions and 
the pleasure found in coursing through the coun- 
try from metropolis to metropolis, and you have 
a railway service and a railway route which are 
beyond criticism. Think of this a moment. 
Read the: above schedule ‘carefully. In your 
mind’s eye see this beautiful train as it speeds 
on its way—where? To obscure points of the 
compass? No. To unknown towns and villages 
on wastes of plains and prairies? Not at all. 
Where, then’ Why, look at the schedule: The 
Pennsylvania Limited runs from Chicago, has 


THE COMBINATION PARLOR, SMOKING AND LIBRAKY CAR, A METROPOLITAN 


traveling public is 
satisfied with 
present conven- 
iences and present 
comforts so long 
as there is noth- 
ing better to con- 
trast them with. 
But it insists on 
having the best 
that can be pro- 


vided, and it is | 


the disposition 
and the ability to 
supply the best 
that makes the 
road in question 
so universally 
popular. Now and 
then we run across 
a person who is of 
the opinion that 
“any old car’ is 
good enough for 


CLUB ON WHEELS. 


connections from St. Louis, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Toledo 
and Cleveland, concentrates at Pittsburg-and 
continues through to Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore and Washington. Seven 
States and the District of Columbia are drained, 
and all those great cities are reached. These 
are facts which thoughtful travelers will profit 
by. There is always a choice of routes to given 
points—always a best route. In this instance, 
it is easy to see that the best way to the cities 
named is via the Pennsylvania lines described 
in this article. Quick time, personal comfort, 
| modern railway conveniences, safety appliances, 
| lovely scenery, teeming cities, unite in persuad- 
| ing prospective travelers to journey as herein 
| suggested. The rates are always low, the gen- 
| eral management is noted for its enterprise and 
| efficiency, and the service aboard trains while 
| en route leaves naught to be desired. Special 
| information regarding this famous train and 
the Pennsylvania Lines will be cheerfully fur- 
nished all applicants who address H. P. Dering, 
Ass’t. G. P. A., 1248 South Clark St., Chicago. 
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UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES 

During the first rush of immigration to the 
new States of the Northwest, following the 
building of the transcontinental railway lines, 
the zeal of the new-comers was mainly directed 
to town building and speculation in town lots, 
to getting possession of valuable lands, or to 
the discovery of mines of the precious metals. 
Other resources were generally overlooked or 
neglected. Soon after the first feverish activity 
of development had subsided a little, the hard 
times began and everybody settled down in 
lethargy and discouragement. Now that better 
times have come, there will be a disposition to 
look into what might be called the minor nat- 
ural resources of the country. A great many 
things which are capable of being developed 
into paying enterprises are as yet untouched. 
There are, for example, deposits of asbestos, 
mica, antimony, marble, lead, and other min- 
eral products. There is iron ore in the Cascade 
Mountains that is not as yet worked. Un- 
touched copper veins exist in both Idaho and 
Washington. The crystalized corundum of 
Montana is valuable. Asphaltum has also been 
found in that State, and the fine-grained, varie- 
gated sandstone will some day come into use 
for mantels and paneling. 

It is possible that a way will yet be found to 
extract the flour-gold from the sand and gravel 
along the Snake River, and from the black sand 
of the Coast near Gray’s Harbor. The precious 
stones of Montana will yet be sufficiently prized 
for jewelry to be worth mining for. The lum- 
ber of Washington will come into larger use 
east of the Rockies, and the spruce will go as 
far East as New York, because of its adapt- 
ability for certain special uses. A much larger 
use will be found for the lignite coal of North 
Dakota. The canning and drying of the food- 
fishes of the Pacific Coast is already an import- 
ant business, but it is capable of much further 
expansion. The raising of special crops and 
products, in regions peculiarly adapted to 
their growth, will offer another line for fresh 
industrial effort. For instance, we may cite 


peach-growing along the Snake River, in Idaho 
and Washington, and prune-growing along the 


Columbia, near Vancouver. In the Yakima 
Valley it pays well to raise winter apples and 
pears, and the canning of berries and vegetables 

| will in time be a large industry. 

There are many openings for enterprising 
men in the Northwest, outside of wheat-grow- 

| ing and the raising of cattle and sheep. A 
| sagacious man who will look the field over for 
himself and make careful inquiries of old set- 
tlers about undeveloped natural resources, will 
not be long in finding a good field for his talents 
and money. 


* 
* 


THE RAILWAY SITUATION. 

The increased earnings of Western railways 
are a very gratifying sign of the times. Nearly 
| every line is participating in the new pros- 
| perity. This gain in earnings is as strong 

an indication of the result of normal times as 

is the re-opening of Eastern factories, the 
| larger employment of labor in Eastern towns 
and cities, the lower rates of interest, and the 
seeking for investment by unemployed capital. 
The railways are now in excellent condition to 
profit by the increased movement of freight 
and passengers. The old struggle with State 
authority, which began more than twenty 
years ago with the passage of what were then 
known as the Granger laws, has been satis- 
factorily settled. The roads now recognize the 
right of the States, through their commissions, 
to fix rates of fares and freights; but, on the 
other hand, they are protected by the courts, 
which have everywhere asserted the power to 
determine whether rates so fixed are remunera- 
tive. The roads have maintained successfully 
their right to earn a living and to earn, also, a 
reasonable annual return on the money in- 
vested in them. There is a general acqui- 
escence by sensible people in this situation, 
and hostile movements in politics and in legis- 
lative bodies are becoming more and more rare. 
Popular clamor against the roads has almost 
wholly ceased. The roads cannot be prosperous 
unless the people they serve with transporta- 
tion are prosperous; thus there is no real an- 
tagonism of interest, but, on the contrary, 
there is a community of interest which is rec- 
ognized all around. 

Under the new conditions, the old, intense 
rivalry between competing lines is giving place 
to co-operation and harmony. A pressure has 
been steadily brought to bear from the security 
holders to put a stop to the rate wars which 
used to spring up on slight cause and which 
often played the mischief with net earnings, 
depended on to pay fixed charges. The hard 
times were also a powerful influence to draw 
railway managers together and to make them 
stop rate-cutting. Ruinous contests, origina- 
ting in the jealousies and quarrels of traffic 
| managers and general passenger agents, have 
become things of the past. Railway officials no 
longer feel at liberty to jeopardize the interests 
of stockholders and bondholders in foolish con- 
tentions for business. With growing traffic, 
remunerative rates and harmony of action, all 
existing roads that are wisely located will soon 
become good earning properties. 

The business public generally will profit by 
stability of rates and by the ability of the com- 
panies to spend money in the improvement of 
their road-beds, terminals and equipments. A 
bankrupt railroad can do very little to help the 
communities it reaches, but a railroad that is 
making good earnings is constantly planning 
improvements that are for the advantage of the 
public. Already many of the Western roads 
have set to work to make more solid embank- 
ments, to replace wooden bridges with steel 
structures, to build new depots and to enlarge 
their terminal facilities; and some companies 
are projecting branches which will tap regions 














that are now without rail facilities. Soon there 
will be a moderate revival of construction work, 
which will open new fields for settlement and 
business. The money spent on betterments 
and op new construction will react for the 
benefit of the localities interested and will help 
on the new movement for better times. Al- 
together, the situation is highly gratifying. 
Politicians and people should let the railroads 
alone, for a time, and allow them to recuperate 
from their losses in recent years. There is no 
occasion for further interference. Nearly all 
the States have established commissions to 
hear complaints of discriminating and unjust 
charges, and it has been fully determined that 
the companies have the right of appeal to the 
courts from the decision of the commissions. 
Thus justice is pretty sure to be done and equity 
maintained all around. Therightof the people 
to reasonable rates has been established, and 
also the right of the roads to compensatory 
rates. This ought to satisfy every fair-minded 
citizen, and all public-spirited men should now 
be glad to see the roads making better earnings 
and getting into the position of paying prop- 
erties. 





A 
MAJOR SYMONS’ REPORT. 


Major W. Symons, of the U. S. Engineer 
Corps, was instructed by the Secretary of War 
in 1896 to examine the various routes proposed 
fora ship canal from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic, and to report on their feasibility and 
the probable cost of construction. He has just 
made his report. It is thorough and scientific, 
but it throws cold water on the entire ship-ca- 
nal idea. Major Symons does not believe in a 
deep waterway to the sea. He thinks that the 
best plan to reduce the charges on Western 
products to the ocean is to enlarge the old Erie 
Canal so that boats of 1,500 tons burthen can 
pass through it, and he holds that cheaper rates 
can be secured in this way than by opening a 
route through which our Great Lake freighters 
can sail on to New York. 

In considering the economic questions per- 
taining toa ship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, says Major Symons, “‘one of the 
first facts brought to the attention of the in- 
vestigator was that vessels which ply upon the 
ocean and those which ply upon the lakes are 
markedly different in their cost, construction 
and operation. So great are the differences,”’ 
the engineer continues, ‘“‘that I am convinced 
that the two cannot economically change places; 
that the highest and most profitable type of 
lake vessels cannot be used at sea, especially in 
the North Atlantic trade; that the ships fitted 
for use at sea cannot successfully compete in 
the freight business on the lake with lake ves- 
sels, and that while it is possible from an engi- 
neering standpoint to build a vessel which shall 
combine to a limited extent the particular ne- 
cessities and advantages of both lake and ocean 
vessels, such a vessel would not be a good busi- 
ness enterprise. However carefully a vessel 
may be designed for services on both lakes and 
ocean, she must necessarily be a compromise 
between two widely differing types, and infe- 
rior to each on its own waters. She can neither 
carry cargoes on the lakes as cheaply as the 
lake ships, nor on the ocean as cheaply as the 
ocean ships; and even supposing that the ad- 
vantage of the avoidance of transfer will more 
than make up for these disadvantages and the 
time necessarily lost in any canal that can be 
constructed, she would have this advantage for 
but little more than half a year, and the re- 
mainder of the year she must run at a loss on 
salt water as compared with other ships. 

“T am convinced that if a ship canal were 
built so that vessels could pass from Lake Erie 
to the ocean, and it were found advantageous 
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to use the canal by large vessels, that as a gen- 
eral thing these would be the large lake 
freighters, and their cargoes would be trans- 
ferred at the seaboard, either directly or 
through the medium of elevators, lighters, stor- 
age-docks, etc. The pleasing pictures of great 
ships loading with grain, flour and produce of 
all kinds at Chicago, Duluth, etc., and proceed- 
ing thence to transatlantic ports and arriving 
at these lake ports with foreign cargoes, I can- 
not believe will ever be realized to any great 
extent, even if a ship canal connecting the 
Great Lakes with tide-water should be built. 

“The difference between the lake and ocean 
vessels for the carriage of freight may be illus- 
trated by taking the latest models and highest 
development of each, describing-and comparing 
them. The illustrations and descriptions indi- 
cate the main difference between the ocean and 
lake freight vessels of the most recent type. 
These main differences may be summarized as 
follows: Ocean vessels fitted for combating the 
storms of the North Atlantic are built much 
heavier, stronger, deeper and on finer lines than 
are the lake ships. The machinery differs rad- 
ically, owing to the salt water, and is more ex- 
pensive and differently placed. In the ocean 
ships surface condensers are imperative, and 
much brass or lead piping is required. The 
machinery, placed amidships, interferes with 
rapid loading and unloading. The hatches are 
too small and too few and not properly spaced 
to suit docks, elevators, etc., and the rapid 
handling of freight in lake ports. The coal 
bunkers are too large, occupying valuable room. 
All deck constructions, the rudder, anchors, 
chains, etc., are heavier and more expensive 
than are required for the lakes. The decks add 
weight and interfere with loading, storing and 
unloading bulky, coarse freight. Speaking com- 
paratively, the bottoms of ocean vessels are 
made for floating and the bottoms of lake ves- 
sels are designed for grounding. The ocean 
vessels carry hoisting-engines and derricks for 
handling cargo, which on the lake vessels are 
unnecessary, as all lake docks are fitted with 
machinery for that purpose. Making long voy- 
ages, the ocean vessel has to carry many spare 
parts and tools for repairs, and skilled men to 
use them. A greater number of men are em- 
ployed on ocean vessels than on lake vessels of 
the same class, and the officers of the ship must 
be practical sea navigators. For the same ca- 
pacity, ocean ships ordinarily draw much more 
water than do lake vessels, and the cost per ton 
of carrying capacity is greater. 

‘‘Although, as previously stated, it is not be- 
lieved that ocean vessels would to any great ex- 
tent run through a canal to the lakes, or that 
lake vessels would run to distant seaports, yet 
the fact that they could do so would undoubt- 
edly lead to a minimizing of transfer and port 
charges in New York and at lake ports. Prac- 
tically the same thing would result from the 
inauguration of a system of large barge naviga- 
tion with barges of about 1,500 tons capacity 
suited to traverse the lakes and to go, if neces- 
sary, to ocean coastwise domestic points. 

‘One of the benefits claimed for a ship canal 
by some of its advocates is that it would enable 
lake ships to go to sea and engage in the trans- 
portation business at sea during the closed win- 
ter period on the lakes. This is doubly im- 
practicable, from the fact that the lake vessels 
are not fitted for service at sea either in hull or 
machinery, and would be particularly deficient 
in winter when the North Atlantic requires 
craft of the staunchest character, and also from 
the fact that the business field which they 
could enter would be fully occupied by vessels 
engaged in it all the year round.” 

We are willing to admit the force of Major 
Symons’ statements concerning the construc- 








tion of ocean and lake craft and the obstacles 
to using either in the element for which it was 
not designed, but this is by no means conclu- 
sive against the general project of extending to 
the Atlantic the deep-water navigation of the 
lakes. Grant that the grain cargoes would be 
transferred to ocean steamers at New York; 
there would still be the great advantage of a 
release from the elevator charges at Buffalo 
and the cost of the transfer there to small ca- 
nal-boats. It seems to us that the same reason- 
ing that induced the construction of the Saulte 
Canal and the improvement of the St. Clair 
flats and the Lime-Kiln Crossing near Detroit, 
so as to make a deep waterway from Duluth to 
Buffalo, are conclusive as to the wisdom of ex- 
tending that deep waterway on to New York. 
There would certainly be a heavy reduction in 
freight rates if our heavy lake steamers could 
unload their cargoes at the wharves of New 
York, transferring them directly into the holds 
of the Atlantic steamers instead of putting 
them into the Buffalo elevators to proceed by 
the slow little boats on the Erie Canal. 

There appears to be in the East a sort of Erie 
Canal superstition, which works against every 
proposition for deep waterway extension. The 
canal was a great thing in the days of our grand- 
fathers, and lots of intelligent people still look 
upon it with reverence and do not want to see 
it superseded. When it was built, the old pro- 
pellers on the lakes were not very much larger 
than the canal-boats; now our lake craft are so 
large that a single steam barge will carry over 
200,000 bushels of wheat. The canal is obsolete. 
Let Congress open a broad and deep route for 
our interior commerce to reach the ocean. 

* 
THE SEAL CONTROVERSY. 

The controversy with Canada about our right 
to prevent Canadian fishermen from slaughter- 
ing the seals in the open sea while the herds 
are on their way to the breeding-grounds on 
the islands which we own in Behring Sea, is 
fast approaching an acute stage. A treaty 
was negotiated recently between the United 
States, Russia, and Japan, in which each of 
these countries agrees to refrain from catching 
seals in the ocean. Great Britain, at the insti- 
gation of Canada, has refused to join in this 
treaty; so that, as the matter now stands, Can- 
ada has a free field for continuing her depre- 
dations on the seal herd. During his recent 
visit to Washington, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Canadian prime minister, said that no Canadian 
ministry could survive a week if it should 
abandon the right of pelagic sealing without 
some substantial compensation. The conten- 
tion of Canada is that the waters of Behring 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean are just as open to 
their seal catchers as to their fishermen. Of 
course, they lean upon Great Britain to support 
this claim. Our contention is that the killing 
of the female seals on their way to the rookeries 
on the islands is rapidly diminishing the herds 
and will in time entirely extinguish them; and, 
further, that the extinction of seal life in 
Behring Sea would be a blot upon civilization. 
The selfish greed of a few Canadians who live 
in the British Columbia ports must not be 
allowed to inflict a serious injury upon the com- 
merce of the world. In our purchase of Alaska 
from Russia, the value of the seals which yearly 
visit the small islands in Behring Sea was taken 
into consideration; in fact, we own the seal 
herds as well as the islands, and the United 
States has a right to protect these herds against 
Canadian poachers. In view of the pretensions 
of Canada, it looks as if the time is close at 
hand when the United States must draw off 
the gloves of diplomacy in the seal controversy, 
and show the mailed hand of force. The Cana- 
dians must be restrained from slaughtering 











our seals in the open sea. If they will not re- 
frain from doing this, after all the representa- 
tions that have been made by experts of the 
danger of the extinction of seal life, then we 
must send gunboats and armed revenue cutters 
to capture their poaching vessels. This is 
probably the only way to bring them to terms. 
They are an impudent people because they feel 
that their littleness protects them, and because 
they believe that England, like a big bully, 
stands at their back ready to take up their 
quarrels and fight for them. 

We need show no amiable condescension 
toward our northern neighbors in this matter. 
They have never displayed any kindness or 
courtesy towards our fishermen who catch cod 
and mackerel on the Newfoundland banks. 
This is an open-sea fishery, but, for the purpose 
of restricting and annoying our fishermen, 
Canada has refused them the privilege of buy- 
ing supplies in Canadian ports, of landing to 
cure their fish, and of shipping their fish by 
rail through Canada to our home market. In 
fact, the Canadian policy, in this regard, has 
been narrow and illiberal to an extreme. In 
the seal controversy the right is manifestly on 
our side, and we would be justified in enforcing 
our demands by a resort to arms, if necessary. 
In our controversies with small nations the 
United States resembles a big, lazy, good- 
natured mastiff which permits himself to be 
barked at and snapped at by poodles, terriers 
and curs until he can stand it nolonger. When 
the mastiff becomes thoroughly enraged, the 
little dogs take to their heels. 

ee 

UNIQUE RAILWAY LITERATURE.—The gen- 
eral passenger and ticket department of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company has issued 
a very unique ‘‘Key to the Klondyke” in the 
shape of a finely illustrated descriptive folder. 
On the first cover is a golden key; on the back 
cover, traced in the same yellow color, is a bit 
of map tracery which shows the route of the 
Northern Pacific line from St. Paul to Portland, 
Tacoma, and Seattle, the three ports from 
which Alaska-bound vessels steam. Thirteen 
pages of condensed matter inform the public 
respecting Alaska, tre Yukonand the Klondyke 
countries, how to reach the various points of 
interest, what to expect of climate and condi- 
tions when one gets to the gold-fields, and all 
that. The distances one will have to travel, 
the time it will take, the cost of the trip, the 
outfit needed, together with a large and well 
executed map of the gold regions, are all given 
accurately and concisely in this interesting 
folder. Itis in great demand, and, as anyone 
can have acopy for the asking, the passenger 
department bids fair to have its hands full for 
some time to come. 








° 

A PROBLEM FOR SCIENTISTs.—A_ petrified 
tree, cut into saw-logs, each log being about 
twenty feet long and over four feet in diameter, 
has been discovered seventeen miles east of 
Williston, N. D. There were five logs in the 
group, with the ends of each squared as 
though sawed off with a cross-cut saw. They 
lay upon the ground, almost level with the sur- 
rounding prairie, and on the edge of a deep 
ravine at least 300 feet above the Missouri 
River. The dirt had been washed from beneath 
the end of one of the logs, causing it to project 
out four or five feet. The logs are now solid 
stone, and, although the grain of the wood 
cannot be traced, it is reported that the bark 
remains in place and indicates the tree to have 
been some thin-barked pine or cedar. How 
long it took that tree to petrify, and how long 
ago that saw-mill was in operation, are inter- 
esting questions for the curious-minded—es- 
pecially those who search for scientific facts. 
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A VOLUME of great practical value to news- 
paper men and to teachers in the schools and 
colleges of the State, is the ‘‘Legislative Manual 
of Minnesota’’ just issued under the supervision 
of Secretary of State Berg. Carefully compiled 
and edited by George E. Hallberg, it has also 
received good treatment at the hands of the 
printers, under the personal supervision of 
Chas. C. Whitney, superintendent of State 
printing. Its condensed history and descrip- 
tion of the State and its resources, together 
with full illustrations of State institutions and 
the large amount of statistical matter given, 
make it very desirable as a book of reference. 
In point of skillful classification and arrange- 
ment, the manual is far in advance of those 
issued in past years. 

ACCORDING to the newspapers, two enter- 
prising Ohio people, C. B. Holloway of Holland 
and A. U. Gunn of Maumee, are getting their 
papers ready to make a claim to 7,000,000 acres 
of land in Minnesota, including the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and are now at work 
in the General Land Office in Washington, 
with their attorneys, getting up the data. 
Their claim rests upon a grant made to their 
ancestor—Captain Jonathan Carver, in the last 
century by certain Indian chiefs. Carver was 
an English officer who explored the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, in about 1760, as far as the mouth of 


They will not, however, succeed in making out 
a good claim. The Government has never rec- 
ognized the right of Indian tribes to convey 
title to the lands they occupy. When their 
pretended ownership has been extinguished by 
treaty, the lands have always become a part of 
the public domain and have been thrown open 
to settlement under the general land laws or 
under special enactments. The Indians have 
been regarded simply as occupants, not as own- 
ers of the land. All the country west of 
the Mississippi River was formerly owned by 
France and was bought from that country by 
the United States in what is known as the 
Louisiana Purchase. No tribal ownership was 
recognized by either country, and Congress is 
not going to recognize such ownership at this 
late day for the purpose of making multi- 
millionaires of the descendants of Captain Car- 
ver by disturbing existing land titles in a 
large part of Minnesota. The Carver claim 
may safely be regarded as merely a curiosity of 
greed and impudence. 


++ ++ ++ 

Cou. DANIEL S. LAMONT, vice-president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, is widely 
known in the field of national politics. He was 
a competent journalist in Albany when Grover 
Cleveland was governor of New York, and 
Cleveland formed so high an opinion of his 
ability that he made him his private secretary 
when he became president in 1883. During 
Cleveland’s second administration, which be- 
gan in 1893, Colonel Lamont was Secretary of 
War. He isa man of keen intellect and strong 
character, who will be sure to make himself 
felt in Northern Pacific affairs. Recently he 
made a thorough examination of the road and 
its land grant, to fit himself for his new duties. 
His home and office are in New York, but he 
will be in St. Paul frequently. He is a man 
about fifty years of age, is of short stature and 


| muscular build, has blue eyes and light-brown 


the Minnesota, and went up the Minnesota in | 


his canoes almost as far as its source in Big 
Stone Lake. The expedition was regarded as 
a very notable one, at the time, and on his re- 
turn to England Captain Carver published a 


book, which is found in the libraries of most | 
collectors of literature, relating to early travels | 


in the Northwest. 


We published in this maga- | 


zine about a year ago an account of the Carver | 


expedition and a reproduction of the curious 
map which accompanies his book. Carver and 


his companions were hospitably received by the | 


Indians along the Minnesota River. He magni- 
tied each tribe he encountered into a nation, 
and called the chief a king. With the eager- 
ness of his countrymen to grab land all over 
the world, he obtained, from two or three so- 
called kings, concessions of large areas of terri- 
tory. After his death his heirs set up a claim 
to this land, and the claim was the subject of 
a special message to Congress by President 
Monroe in 1822. Three years later the Com- 
nittee on Private Land Claims of the House of 
Representatives made an adverse report, and 
the preposterous claim has been allowed to 
sleep ever since. Gunn isa great-grandson of 
Carver, and Holloway’s wife is his great-grand- 
daughter. 
++ 4+ 44 

THE people of St. Paul and Minneapolis need 
not be alarmed lest the great-grandchildren of 
Captain Carver upset the titles to their homes 
and business blocks and take possession of their 
property. All these titles run back to the 
United States Government; the Government 
originally conveyed the land to the first set- 
tlers, and is the guarantor of the title. All 
that the claimants can hope to do is to get an 
indemnity appropriation from Congress, if they 
should succeed in establishing any legal right. 


| the Ontario people began 


| were greatly amused at 
| ‘our farming on lanes,’ 


| age on the river—running 
| back at right angles from 


hair and mustache, and 
he is energetic, but court- 
eous, in his manner. He 
is an interesting talker, 
and he has the air of one 
who is thoroughly wide- 
awake and up to date. 


++ + ++ 


AMONG the interesting 
pamphlets received from 
The Historical and Scien- 
tific Society of Manitoba 
is one on “Farm Life in 
the Selkirk Colony, by 
Rev. R. G. MacBeth, M. 
A. The author explains 
why the Selkirk colonists 
settled along the Red 
River on narrow farms— 
the general width thereof 
being ten chains front- 


it on the prairie. ‘‘When 


to come into Manitoba,”’ 
remarks the author, ‘‘they 


and pointed out the dis- 
advantages of going a dis- 
tance of two miles or more 
in order to cultivate the 
outlying ends of these 
river strips.’ But it is 
shown that there was 
method in this madness. 
Wells, suction-pumps, 
chainless wheels, etc., 
were almost unheard of 











there in those early days, the river, aside 
from the swamps and sloughs, being the only 
source of water supply. Settlement along the 
river meant food supply, too, for the stream 
was then well stocked with fish, from “gold 
eyes’’ to sturgeon. These were not bad reasons 
for ‘‘farming on lanes,’’ and the need of close 
settlement for protection against Indians and 
for church, school and social advantages, were 
still stronger reasons why they should not 
spread out over a broad expanse of territory. 
Farming was conducted in the most primitive 
manner. There were no mills until the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company sent an expert to build one 
near Fort Douglas. It was a crude sort of civ- 
ilization, perhaps, but it represented progress, 
and its stability and virility are abundantly 
proven in the rich resources and splendid de- 
velopment of the Red River Country today. 
THE annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the year ending June 30, 1895, will be 
of great value to collaborators and to all others 
engaged in the promotion of knowledge. Follow- 
ing the report proper is a general appendix in 
which brief mention is made of scientific discov- 
eries and investigations, andin which, also, are 
memoirs illustrating the more remarkable and 
important developments in physical and biolog- 
ical discovery, as well as showing the general 
character of the operations of the Institution. 
One of the memoirs is descriptive of an expedi- 
tion to the famous cliff villages of the Red Rock 
Country, and the Tusayan ruins of Sikyatki 
and Owatobi, in Arizona, in 1895. The accom- 
panying illustrations are very interesting. An- 
other memoir treats of Indian settlements in 
Central America, and another of ‘Zoology 
Since Darwin.” All these papers have been pre- 
pared with great care and may be regarded as 
important additions to modern researches. The 
report isa compendium of useful knowledge and 
altogether creditable to our national institute. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—THE FLOUR CITY OF MINNESOTA | 


AS IT IS TODAY. 


All our Northwestern cities received aserious 
check in their rapid development when the 
long period of hard times set in in 1893. Now 
that the business horizon is everywhere bright- 
ening, they are beginning to take stock of their 
achievements and to look ahead with confidence 
to a period of further growth. Minneapolis did 
not wholly stop growing in 1893; the school 
statistics of recent years, and the State census 
of 1895, show that.there has been a very sub- 
stantial addition to her population year by 
year. In fact, the city has now reached such 
dimensions that, like all large cities, it can 
count upon a certain natural growth, irrespect- 
ive of outside influences, to increase its busi- 
ness. With the filling up of the agricultural 





lands of Minnesota and of the two Dakotas, | 


and with the development of mining and other 
industries in the States further West, to draw 
upon Minneapolis as one of their nearest im- 
portant supply centers, the general business of 
the city is sure to be much further enlarged, 
and an important addition to the population 
will come from this source. 

Present estimates of the pop- 
ulation of Minneapolis range 
from 200,000 to 225,000, and it is 
pretty sure that the Federal 
census of 1900 will find the lat- 
ter number, at least, within its 
limits. As late as 1880 there 
were only 42,000 people in the 
place, so that almost the entire 
city of today has grown up 
within the recollection of men 
of middle age. The old-timers 
in Minneapolis recall very well 
the two struggling and puny 
villages which stood on either 
side of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
one bearing the name of the 
Falls, the other adopting a title 
half-Sioux, half-Greek; and the 
older pioneers recall the time 
when the first houses were built 
in these villages by settlers who 
had the dread of Indian mas- 
sacre constantly in mind. 

The handsome, modern city 
of today, which excites the sur- 
prise and admiration of all vis- 
itors from the old cities of the 
East, is a product of two caus- 
es—the power afforded for 
grinding flour, sawing lumber 
and running miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries by 
the falls of the Mississippi 
River, and, second, the energy, 
intelligence, zeal and public 
spirit of the early settlers, who 
saw the advantages of the loca- 
tion and who set to work with 
a rare unity of action and local 
patriotism to develop a large 
city at this point. ‘‘God made 
the country and man made the 
town,’’ is an old proverb, and 
it took men, and good men, to 
make Minneapolis. 

The first settlers came large- 
ly from Maine, New Hampshire 
and other New England States. 
They had the extraordinary tal- 
ent for business possessed by 
the Yankee race. They had 
learned in their old homes the 
value of natural: water-powers 


and how they are set to work grinding grain, 
running saws, and turning spindles. They 
saw that the entire current of the Mississippi 
River, which here leaped over a limestone 
precipice and fell about forty feet, could be 
harnessed and utilized for general manufactur- | 
ing purposes. They were able at an early day 
to secure an appropriation from Congress to 
preserve the falls from threatened destruction, 
caused by the erosion of the rocks, by covering 
them with a stout timber apron. This appro- 
priation was made for the pretended purpose of 
preserving the navigation of the river above 
the falls. There never was any navigation 
there, to speak of, but the apron created one of 
the very best water-powers in the United 
States, and, with very small expenditures, the 
water was turned into lateral channels leading 
to the turbined wheels of mills and factories. 
It should here be acknowledged that the 
early growth of Minneapolis was a conflict in | 
the face of unusual difficulties. The field for | 
city building was already occupied by the older ! 





town of St. Paul, which had grown up at the 
head of steamboat navigation a few miles down 


| the river, and which had already placed its 


hand upon the trade of the new Northwestern 
Country. To establish a rival city only ten 
miles from the center of St. Paul was evidently 
a Herculean task, and it could not have been 
accomplished without the great advantage of 
the water-power furnished by the Falls of St. 
Anthony. St. Paul dates back to 1840, but it was 
1850 before even a feeble start had been made in 
Minneapolis. When the railroad-building epoch 
began, Minneapolis could offer shipments of 
lumber and flour to the new roads—although 
she had very little money to put into their con- 
struction, and so it followed that all the roads 
building into St. Paul from the South and 
East, went on to Minneapolis to secure the 
business of the young rivaltown. In like man- 
ner, in later years, when railroads were built 
to the North and West and to the head of Lake 
Superior, striking Minneapolis first, they made 
their final terminals in St. Paul, ten miles 
down the river. Thus neither city obtained 
any advantage over its rival in the matter of 
railway facilities, nor can either boast of any 
advantage at this day. The two cities formed 
a double-headed railway center, and the trans- 





HENNEPIN*COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AND THE CITY HALL, MINNEAPOLIS. 
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SCENE ON 


fers of freight between the East and the West 
are now made at a point midway between 
them, known as the Midway Transfer. 

The great epoch of growth for Minneapolis 
was during the decade from 1880 to 1890, when 
railway systems were extended throughout the 
Northwest and on to the Pacific Coast. Nearly 
all the fine public buildings and large business 
blocks and mills and factories, date from that 
period. The miiling industry was expanded to 
such a point that Minneapolis became the 
greatest flour-making city in the world. Over 
60,000,000 bushels of wheat are now required 
annually to feed her mills. Probably no one 
thing has so widely advertised Minneapolis as 
her excellent flour. It was here that the mod- 
ern gradual-reduction process of milling, first 
used at Buda-Pesth, Hungary, was fully per- 
fected. This process gets a much larger amount 
of flour from the wheat berry, and makes a 
much better grade of flour, than did the old 
millstone process. ‘The Minneapolis millers be- 
came the kings of their craft, and Minneapolis 

ur is now known all over the civilized world 
as the best flour made. 

The second great industry which developed 
the city is the sawing of lumber from pine logs 
tloated down the river from the forests in the 
northern part of the State. As the prairies of 
Minnesota filled up with farmers, lumber was 
the first thing needed, and Minneapolis was 
ready to supply it. A class of very shrewd and 
successful business men arose here who obtained 
titles to pine lands on the streams which form 


THE FLOOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


the Mississippi, organized enterprises for cut- 
ting the logs and running them down the river, 
and built extensive saw-mills and wood-work- 
ing establishments. The twochief products of 


Minnesota are today wheat and lumber, and | 


Minneapolis early placed her hand upon both of 
them. Thus, while St. Paul deyoted herself 
mainly to trade, Minneapolis built miils and 
factories- 
number of people than could find work in the 
stores and warehouses of the rival city. The 
competition between the two places was intense 
from the start. If one established a new indus- 
try, the other speedily followed with a rival in 
the same line; when one built a big court-house, 


the other built a bigger one: every local im- | 
| business concerns that it will be impossible to 


provement in one was speedily duplicated in 
the other. From one pointof view, this rivalry 
may be regarded as a source of weakness; for 
many feeble industries were established which 
soon came to grief; duplicate enterprises were 
set on foot which failed because there was only 
sufficient support to maintain one. On the 
other hand, it may truthfully be said that 
many valuable improvements in both cities 
would not have been made had it not been for 
the spirit of jealous rivalry prevailing in them. 

As long ago as 1880, the census gave Minne- 
apolis about 4,000 more people than St. Paul, 
and the disparity in population has been widen- 
ing ever since. Most St. Paul men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the twin cities, now 
admit that the younger one has outstripped the 
elder city in the race and can fairly claim 25,000 


| way to co-operation, 
-which naturally employed a greater | 





to 50,000 more population. The jealousy and 
hostility prevailing during the boom period 
was a good deal dampened and subdued by the 
hard times, and it is probable that in the fut- 
ure the business men of the two cities will be 
more disposed to act together in efforts for 
their mutual advantage. Imitation will give 
it is to be hoped, and 
jealous rivalry to mutual friendliness. We 
believe it to be the destiny of these two cities 
to become one great metropolis at no distant 
day. The interurban territory is already pretty 
well filled with suburban villages, with college 
communities and with manufacturing growths. 
Another period of active development will fill 
up this region so fully with homes and with 


tell where one city leaves off and the other 
begins. Then the inhabitants will begin to 
ask—‘‘Why should we keep up two names and 
pay the expenses of two municipal organiza- 
tions? Let us follow the example of Greater 
New York, and create here the great and in- 
disputed metropolis of the Northwest, a city 
second only to Chicago among the cities of the 
entire Western Country.” 

Visitors in Minneapolis find much to interest 
them. Their attention is likely to be first at- 
tracted by the falls and the big flouring-mills; 
then they admire the well-built and well-paved 
business streets, such as Nicollet Avenue, Hen- 
nepin Avenue, and Washington Avenue, with 


| their handsome: stores and their constant bustle 


and activity. They will go-to see the public li- 
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brary, which is a large and elegant brown- 


ings, its elevators, mills and factories, its 





stone building, unquestionably the best li- 
brary in the West. In the upper story isa 
gallery of good paintings, loaned by promin- 
ent Minneapolis citizens. Among the busi- 
ness edifices, those that reach farthest to- 
wards the clouds and are, therefore, most 
monumental in character, are the Lumber 
Exchange, The Guaranty Loan Building, 
The New York Life Insurance Building, The 
Masonic Temple, The Boston Block, and The 
West Hotel. The business constructions 
along all the main streets are creditable, 
however, and there is nothing raw or tran- 
sient in their look. The handsome building- 
stones of Minnesota are used to a great ex- 
tent, together with pressed red brick and the 
cream-colored brick, generally called Mil- 
waukee brick. The streets are wide and well 
paved, and the electric-car system, starting 
in the heart of the city, reaches to the most 
remote suburbs. You can go from Minneap- 
olis to St. Paul on electric cars that are as 
comfortable and almost as large as the first- 
class passenger coaches on steam railroads. 

The University of Minnesota, located on 
the eastern side of the river, is the special 
pride of the city. It occupies a large num- 
ber of good buildings grouped about the 
campus, and it has more students than any 
other great institution of learning in the 
United States, excepting Yale and Cornell. 
It is liberally endowed with the proceeds of 
a land grant given by the General Govern- 
ment, and it has a good library, excellent 
scientific apparatus, and a large corps of 
professors. It is a university in fact as 
well as in name, for it embraces schools of | 
medicine, law, agriculture and mining, as 
well as the usual college courses. Public edu- | 





cation in Minneapolis culminates in a very 
large and handsome school building con- 
structed of stone, and the graded schools of the 





THE BIG GUARANTY LOAN BUILDING, MINNEAPOL 


wards are noticeably large and well equipped. 
The best point from which to see the whole 
city is the roof of the Guaranty Loan Building, 
reached by elevators. The business heart of 
the city lies at your feet and all around you 
with its tall business blocks and office build- 


huge city hall and court-house, which is 
the largest public building in the North- 
west; its hotels, and its railway stations. 
The course of the Mississippi River can be 
traced for over ten miles. In the near 
distance and in the east are the numerous 
buildings of the State University and the 
huge Exposition Building, used in late 
years as an auditorium for concerts and 
political conventions. The residence dis- 
tricts are so well shaded that in summer- 
time they seem like parks. A silvery 
gleam here and there on the western hori- 
zon shows the location of a small lake. 
There isa chain of these little lakes reach- 
ing around the western outskirts of the 
city, and on their shores are beautiful 
boulevarded railways and many handsome 
residences. Lake Minnetonka, which is 
ten miles distant, is too far away to be 
visible; it is the most popular summer 
resort in the Northwest, and many miles 
of shore-line are occupied by hotels, board- 
ing-houses and cottages, where thousands 
of people from the hot regions of the South 
come to spend the summer months. Large 
pleasure steamers ply upon the waters of 
this lake; excursion trains run to it from 
the two cities, and yachting regattas and 
rowing contests are frequent during the 
summer season. 

The fine residences of Minneapolis are 
not massed upon a single street, but are 
scattered here and there in all the best 
Is. parts of the city. Some of them are not- 

ably costly and handsome. Probably the 
most expensive among them is the home of ex- 
Senator Washburn. A striking feature of the 
residence district in Minneapolis is the large 
number of attractive houses of moderate cost, 
which show many new fancies in archictecture 
and are evidently the homes of successful busi- 




















THE STATELY PHC@NIX BLOCK, MI 


Martin N. Hilt, in rooms 207-208, is rental agent for this building. 
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It is in this fine block that the Curtiss Business College is located. 
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ness and: professional men who have acquired 
sufficient means for comfortable living. 


A COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL VIEW OF 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Every great city feeds upon its physical or 
material resources. There is no large center 
of population that does not draw sustenance 
from its producing capacity. This may be 
truer of some cities than it is of others, but, 
in the main, it is a statement that will be 
found true in its entirety. Perhaps no city in 
our own country furnishes a better illustration 
of this point than Minneapolis. As shown in 
the preceding article, Minneapolis owes her 
very existence to the commercial and industrial 
enterprise of her founders. The houses that 
grew and multiplied within her limits drew 
their structural sustenance from mills and 
workshops. It was not an aggregation of resi- 
dences; it was a wultiplication of roof-trees, 
which sheltered toilers in growing and ever 
broadening industries. So the village became 
a town, and the town, attracting other wealth 
and enterprise.grew into the grand city of today. 

If you visit Minneapolis in the month of 
December, 1897, and ask any resident what 
visible means of support the city has, he will 
tell you that it is a great flour and lumber 
market and a very important jobbing and 
manufacturing center. Yet the extentof these 
various industries is not always known or real- 
ized by even our own people of the Twin Cities. 
It is known, ina general way, that Minneapolis 
is the greatest 

FLOUR MANUFACTURING 

city in the world, but it is not known just what 
its milling capacity is. We will try to fur- 
nish this information; and, for the purpose of 
making it as intelligible and as interesting as 
possible, we will condense the facts at our 
command into a few broadly comprehensive 
statements. 

Within the city of Minneapolis are twenty- 


one flour-mills. The total manufacturing ca- 
pacity of these mills is 61,083 barrels of flour 
per day, or 19,118,979 barrels perannum. Sta- 
tistics of the actual flour output for 1897 are 
not available for this number of THE NorTsH- 
WEST MAGAZINE, but an excellent authority 
estimates it at not less than a round 13,000,000 
barrels. The total production in 1896 was 12,- 
874,890 barrels, and for the crop year beginning 
Sept. 1, 1896, and ending Aug. 31, 1897, the pro- 
duction amounted to 13,450,000 barrels. To 
show the remarkable development that has 
taken place in this industry, it is only neces- 
sary to say that in 1888, ten years ago, the total 
yearly output of the Minneapolis mills did not 
exceed 7,000,000 barrels. 

Of the 12,874,890 barrels of flour made by 
these mills last year, 3,717,265 barrels were ex- 
ported direct. As the total exports of flour 
from the entire country amounted to only 
15,885,836 barrels, it is seen that the Flour City 
supplied nearly a fourth of all the product that 
went to feed other peoples. Large as these 
figures are, however, they seem small alongside 
the statement that it required 61,000,000 bush- 
els of grain to keep the mills running in 1896. 
This naturally leads us to consider Minneapolis 
as a grain market. There are thirty-seven ele- 
vators, their total storage capacity being about 
30,000,000 bushels. The number of bushels of 
wheat marketed in the city during the calendar 
year 1896 was 69,568,870, the actual shipments 
having been 9,568,870 bushels. Within the same 


| period there were 84,552,720 bushels of grain of 


all kinds received in Minneapolis, these primary 


| grain receipts being larger than those of any 


other city in the United States. Such figures 
nullify the claim that an interior city cannot 
become a large grain market. 

There is a wide margin of difference between 
Minneapolis flour and the 

LUMBER INTERESTS 

of the city, but they are of about equal im- 
portance to the Great Northwest. The gain in 
this line of trade over the output for 1896 is 


—— 
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very gratifying. In 1896 the total cut of the 
mills was 309,000,000 feet, the receipts about 
65,000,000 feet, and the shipments 270,000,000 
feet. During the present year the cut will be, 
in round numbers, 450,000,000 feet, the receipts 
90,085,000 feet, and the shipments 291,990,000 
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feet. The banner year was 1894, when the cut 

amounted to 492,000,000 feet. It is probable | 
that the figures for 1897 would be considerably 
larger had it not been for the high water and 
the consequent shut-downs in July, and the 
fact that the mills made an unusually late start ' 
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in the spring. The lumbermen have done a 
very satisfactory business, however, and they 
will enter the new year with all the hope, 
courage and prestige which come from the in- 


| creased value and volume of the current year’s 


transactions. 
THE JOBBING TRADE. 

A continuation of the present increase in 
business will soon cause the wholesalers of this 
city to forget all about the dull period which 
followed 1893. 
chants justify the belief that few cities in the 


Interviews with leading mer- | 


Union have witnessed a greater revival of pros- | 


perity in jobbing lines than Minneapolis. This 


is true of all lines—markedly so of dry-goods | 


and boots and shoes. The cause is traceable to 
higher prices for agricultural products and to 


the renewed activity in mining and lumbering | 


circles. Whatever benefits the Northwestern 


farmer, fruit-grower, stockman, miner and lum- | 
berman, results ultimately in generous tributes | 


to Northwestern jobbers and manufacturers. 
Collections have grown better, and retailers are 
buying more freely and asking fewer favors. 
Strength and permanency in jobbing lines are 


These include pants, shirt and overall fac- 
tories, the shoe manufacturing concerns, har- 
ness-makers, cigar-makers, etc. There are some 
factories, of course, that will require more time 
in which to recover from the recent long set- 
back, but nearly all of them are showing 
marked progress, and another year of pros- 
perity will see them operating on a larger scale 
than ever. 

Prominent in Minneapolis manufacturing 
circles are the large furniture-making concerns, 
in which millions of dollars are invested. There 
are a number of very extensive plants, com- 
prising two of the largest furniture factories in 
the country. In the parlor-furniture line are 
two plants that are said to have no equal in the 
West, outside of Chicago. Chamber and dining- 
room furniture are manufactured to a great 
extent, and there are also two large mattress 
factories. Great activity is noticeable in all 
these plants. 

Of the new enterprises in industrial lines, 


| the iron and steel rolling-mills are the most 


indicated by the number of magnificent whole- | 


sale buildings that have been constructed re- 
cently. There is great activity in the whole- 
sale districts, and consequent cheerfulness. 


Minneapolis men do not carry chips on their | 


shoulders, so to speak, but they do carry full 
stocks, and they are in the market to compete 
with any andallcomers. They seek trade—old 
trade and new trade. If a new field looks in- 
viting, they enter it. So complete are their 
stocks, so favorable their terms, and so enter- 
prising are their business methods, that few 
dealers now think it worth while to go farther 
East for their goods. There has been a revolu- 
tion in this respect—a change as creditable as 
it is noteworthy. -The situation in 

P MANUFACTURING LINES 
is almost equally encouraging. Factories that 
are operated in connection with jobbing houses 
are now running full-handed and on full time. 





noteworthy. They will give employment to 
about 300 men, and add largely to the city’s 
prestige asa manufacturing center. Grouping 
all these varied interests—flour-making, lum- 
ber-mills, furniture factories, shoe manufactur- 
ing, etc., etc., it will be seen that Minneapolis 
is one of the most important manufacturing 
points in the United States, and that its wealth 
and population are bound to keep pace with 
the ever increasing magnitude of its local in- 
dustrial interests. Development is evident on 
every hand. One sees it in the many new resi- 
dences that have been built this year; in the 
commercial districts; among the great mills 
and bustling factories; on the streets and ave- 
nues, and in the populous and always enter- 
prising retail establishments. To think of 
Minneapolis is to think of progress; you cannot 
disassociate them any more than you can think 
of the Falls of St. Anthony without connecting 
them with the city’s great flour-mills. Prog- 
ress is the genius of the place. 
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PEN SKETCH OF A GREAT JOBBING HOUSE. 


Famed as the Flour City is for its great 
roller-mills and gigantic lumber industry, it is 
no less renowned for the wonderful growth and 
development of its mighty mercantile interests. 
Back of the hustling retail streets in Minne- 
apolis are the massive blocks and capacious 
warehouses of the wholesale district. It needs 


only a look at the exterior of these great build- | 


ings to convince one that within them is con- 
ducted an immense volume of business. Over 
on First Avenue North 


structure recently erected by the powerful 
wholesale dry-goods house of Wyman, Partridge 
& Company. It occupies an area of 132x162 
feet, 
height. 
wonders just what need a single concern can 
have for so much space. That is 
thought, anyway; and, as we were in Minne- 


apolis for the purpose of studying its commer- | , . . ‘ ’ s 
cial interests, we did not hesitate to enter the | Wyman, Partridge & Company maintain an 


building and thus prosecute our researches 
from its interior. No time was wasted. There 
was no red-tape process that made a long wait 
necessary, and in a moment we were in the 
roomy office of one of the busy managers. 
These offices, by the way, merit more than a 
passing notice. They extend from the left of 
the grand entrance on Fourth Street to the 
rear of the building on First Avenue North, 
forming a handsome L on two sides of the 
ground-floor salesroom. We will not fatigue 
the reader with minor descriptions, but will 


condense the whole subject into the simple | ~ : + ‘ 
’ - | a firm that is known from New York to the 

neatness, conven- | “ ; 

; PARP | coasts of Oregon and Washington, and every 

iences and commodiousness, there are few gen- | 


statement that for light, 
eral offices that can vie with those of Messrs. 
Wyman, Partridge & Company. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
building in all its imposing grandeur. It is 
solid and massive, yet architecturally beauti- 
ful. The superstructure rests on a substantial 
stone foundation and is made of the finest 
pressed brick. Every room in this great job- 
bing house is well ventilated and thoroughly 
lighted. There are plate-glass windows on all 
sides, so that customers need never be ‘‘in the 
dark’’ when sorting up on stocks. We do not 
know what this commercial palace cost, but 
we do know that it was erected by and belongs 
to Wyman, Partridge & Company, and that 
Eastern dry-goods men concede it to be su- 
perior in point of construction, general business 
facilities and elegance to anything of the kind 
in the country. Large as the investment is, 
however, it represents a profitable investment 
and is a standing monument to the enterprise 
and progressiveness of its founders. 

Four elevators convey one to any part of the 
building. Making this tour, an observant guest 
will note that the structure is absolutely fire- 
proof. Seventy-four thousand dollars’ worth 
of steel alone was used. Another thing that is 
very noticeable is the absence of everything 
that can prevent attractive displays of the 
company’s merchandise. Retailers that visit 
the house can make selections of goods without 
the slightest confusion, and the general con- 
veniences on every floor are such that this can 
be done quickly. There is not room here for 
the mention of every point of excellence that 
is observable, but enough has been said to indi- 
cate the high structural character of the build- 
ing and its perfect adaptability to a vast whole- 
sale dry-goods business. 

TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF PROSPERITY. 

Since Wyman, Partridge & Company first 
opened their doors to the retail trade of the 
Northwest, over twenty-two years have gone 
by. They knew their business, conducted it 
with vigor and fairness, and reaped the bene- 





and Fourth Street, | sial itn ont : d the h . 
for instance, is the magnificent commercial | — ag , — een ? 
| question will not be a laggard among com- 


and it is seven stories and basement in | 
It is a big building, so large that one | wholesale departments of the house are about 


what we | » A 
| ments, gives employment to about 500 oper- 





fits. Four times, now, has the growth of busi- 
ness compelled their removal to larger quarters. 
The field explored reaches from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska to North and 
South Dakota, Montana, and to all the Pacific 
Coast States. New territory is developed when- 
ever circumstances warrant it; for, now that 
good times have returned—now that a new 
prosperity bas blessed the Great Northwest, 
this strong Minneapolis firm stands ready to 
extend its trade into all natural channels. It 
is the beginning of another period of commer- 


petitors for new business. To carry forward 
this great enterprise requires the services of 
more than forty traveling salesmen. In the 


200 other employees, while the factory, which 
is entirely separate from the jobbing depart- 
atives. Add these figures and you will see that 
army of 750 employees. Add to this number 
the numerous members of the families that are 
fed, clothed and otherwise provided for by this 
firm, and you will understand what an influ- 
ential factor one concern can be in the welfare 
and prosperity of a progressive city. 

It follows that a tremendous volume-of busi- 
ness must be done in order to justify the heavy 
expenses involved. In 1896 their business was 
quite satisfactory to the firm, and it is confi- 
dently expected that the volume of transactions 
this year will be still greater. The figures are 
large, but they stand forfact. Back of them is 


member thereof represents character, stability, 
and a high degree of commercial integrity. 
They have capital, experience, public confi- 
dence. Able men have been chosen to manage 
the various departments, and the great markets 
of the world are watched and visited by buyers 
whose judgment is keen and whose knowledge 
of goods is unerring. No city has better ship- 
ping facilities, and no house is able to command 


' 
1 


1 acre anedinegref —* 
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more advantageous rates. Centrally located, 
with through lines and branch systems of rail- 
ways tapping every section of the country, 
goods are distributed quickly and easily,and at 
rates which far-East shippers cannot duplicate. 
This is becoming more and more evident to 
Northwestern dealers, the great majority of 
whom no longer make long and expensive trips 
to markets that can, in the very nature of 
things, have little or no sympathy for either 
them or their home territory. 

It does not seem necessary to speak of the de- 
tails of this large business. It will be understood 
that the stock comprises full lines of all goods 
usually carried by the most extensive jobbers 
in dry-goods, and that these goods are bought 
and sold at prices which enable the house to 
compete successfully with all rivals. Aside 
from the general lines shown, however, are the 
special lines which the company manufactures. 
These consist of jeans, pants, the ‘‘W. P. and 
Co.”’ brands of shirts, flannel-lined duck goods, 
overalls, etc., brands that are very popular and 
which are used extensively in all Northwestern 
States. When the company’s factory was first 
started, the plant consisted of some half-dozen 
machines; now there are 400. 

Not much remains for ustosay. We left the 
house of Wyman, Partridge & Company confi- 
dent that we had a story to tell, and that the 
story would be of exceeding interest to all who 
care to note real progress and enterprise. It 
was felt, also, that no story told in newspaper 
or in magazine could do justice to men whose 
broad intelligence and seemingly exhaustless 
resources have reared this vast and handsome 
pile of masonry, within which millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise are sold annually. 
What is said here will be repeated in fact in 
all the region tributary to Minneapolis. The 
truthfulness of our story will be verified at 
every station on every railway line that runs to 
and from the Flour City. It will be seen in 
daily shipments of merchandise to these points, 
and from no quarter will there come stronger 
evidences of confidence and esteem, than from 
Wyman, Partridge & Co.’s host of retail friends. 





THE NEW BUILDING ERECTED AND OCCUPIED BY WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & COMPANY, JOBBERS 
OF DRY GOODS, ETC., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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THE STORY OF A LARGE SHOE FACTORY. 





A conspicuous example of Minneapolis enter- 
prise in the manufacturing department of 
trade and commerce is seen in the immense 
plant of the North Star Shoe Company at the 
corner of Fifth Street and First Avenue North, 
an illustration of which is given on this page. 
Like everything else in the Great Northwest, 
the business of this company is conducted on a 
large scale. Big men are at the head of it, and 
big results have followed as a matter of course. 

The other day, wishing to know something 
of the magnitude of the business done in the 
boot and shoe line by these well-known jobbers 
and manufacturers, we entered the spacious 
portals of the eight-story building and inquired 
for one of the proprietary managers. 
been conducted to the desk occupied by Mr. 
Walter Heffelfinger, we at once stated our 
mission and asked if he would kindly aid us in 
our search for knowledge. 

“Certainly,’’ he replied. 
wish to know?” 

‘Well, THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE would 
like to know when your business was estab- 
lished, how much capital it requires, and some- 
thing about the territory you sell to.”’ 

“All right, sir; I will answer you categoric- 
ally. The North Star Shoe Company was 
incorporated in 1873. Its capital stock is $500,- 
000. Our territory comprises the whole North- 
west and includes, also, such States as Wiscon- 
sin, Northern Michigan, lowa, and Northern 
Missouri. We likewise have men in the Indian 
Territory, in Oklahoma, and in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Colorado and Utah. It requires 
the services of thirty-four traveling salesmen 
to cover these broad fields; and, of course, we 
never lose a good opportunity to enter and 
cultivate new territory.’’ 

We did not ask any more questions just then. 
Our mind was trying to grasp the statement 
that this Minneapolis factory found markets 
for its products in sixteen States and two Terri- 
tories, including far-distant Texas and Utah. 
It was not so very long ago that Eastern shoe 
factories, notably those in Massachusetts and 
in Rochester, N. Y., laughed at the competi- 
tive notion and fancied that they had a hold 
on the shoe trade of the country that would 
endure perpetually. And here this Minne- 
apolis house, in little less than a quarter of a 
century, had gradually built up a business 
which had burst its original confines and was 


“What is it you 


now selling Minnesota footwear in nearly half | 


the States of the Union. A long and a quick 
stride, isn’t it? 
THE FACTORIES. 
Some word on the subject led to a considera- 


tion of the factory itself. 


height. Built on a stone foundation and con- 
structed of fine pressed brick, the solid appear- 
ance of the structure impresses one at once and 
leads most naturally to the inference that a 


substantial concern occupies it. We were satis- | 


fied with this one factory; so, when Mr. Heffel- 
finger informed us that the company had 


another factory at Anoka, an expression of | 


surprise escaped us. 


“Oh, yes,’’ said our informant; ‘‘we have | 


another factory in Anoka, Minn., about seven- 
teen miles from here. It has not been in opera- 


tion long, but we employ about seventy-five | 
hands there now, and will soon need many | 
It enables us to make a judicious di- | 


more. 
vision of our manufacturing departments, and, 
as you will see further on, it is a positive con- 
venience and a great help to us.” 

The Anoka plant is also in a commodious 
building, thus affording every business conven- 
ierce. Butit is of the home plant at Minne- 


Having | 


It is 82x140 feet in | 
dimensions and seven stories and basement in | 


| apolis that we wish to speak particularly. 
The building was built and equipped especially 
for the North Star Shoe Company. Travel- 
ing boot and shoe men from the East pro- 
nounce it the cleanest plant of the kind in 
the country, and one of the very best. The 
equipment is perfect. All the latest time and 
labor-saving machinery is employed. There 
are but few factories anywhere that: can turn 
out more pairs of shoes daily under one roof. 
This statement will seem all-the more reason- 
able when it is said that the average daily 
capacity of the Minneapolis factory is 3,300 
pairs of finished shoes. 

And all these shoes are made with the utmost 
care. They are not thrown together in a cheap 
and irresponsible manner. Only the best work- 
men are employed—only the choicest materials 
' are provided. In the pattern-room are two 
men that were employed for years in the largest 
and finest shoe manufactories in Rochester, 
N. Y. They are skilled men, and these Minne- 
apolis manufacturers secured their services. 
The same may be said of all the departments, 
for expert men of large experience are in charge 
of each. This company is always looking for 
good mechanics and never experiences trouble in 
finding them. The factory runs the year round, 
and pays the best wages; and for these reasons 
good men are not afraid to enter its service. 








MINNEAPOLIS PLANT OF THE NORTH STAR SHOE 
COMPANY. 
| As an illustration of this point, it may here be 
| stated that the factory, which was started in 
| the new building on the 26th of December, 
| 1896, has run ten hours a day ever since, with 
| the exception of five holidays and a loss of two 
days’ time resulting from breakdowns. 
FACTORY PRODUCTS. 
The products of the North Star Shoe Com- 


pany’s factories are as varied as they are su- | 
There isa large constituency to supply, | 
and the needs of this constituency are widely | 


perior. 


different. In a general way, the goods made 
comprise full lines of footwear for miners’ and 
| lumbermen’s use and for prospecting purposes, 


| and all the styles and grades of boots and shoes | 
for men, women and children in towns, cities | 
and country. Thisstatement iscomprehensive, | 


we know, and quite brief; but it would be 


detail. With two factories in operation, it has 
been an easy matter to so divide the work that 
one kind of goods are made in Minneapolis and 
another kind in Anoka. 


devoted chiefly to the manufacture of shoes for 
men and women. Extremely popular grades 
| are those which sell to retailers at $1.50 to $2.50, 
| first-class goods that can be depended on every 
| day in the year. A visit to the salesrooms— 


rather tedious work to make descriptions in | 


For instance, the | 
| former factory, employing 385 operatives, is | 


for the North Star Shoe Company are jobbers 
as well as manufacturers—will convince any 
boot and shoe dealer that he need look no fur- 
ther for full and complete assortments of all 
kinds, all qualities, all sizes and all styles of 
footwear. 

Two great specialties are made in the Min- 
neapolis factory, specialties with which the 
trade are familiar. One of these consists of 
the ‘“‘armor-plate”’ school shoes—which, if we 
were manufacturing them, we would warrant 
to stand kicking, sliding and stubbing until 
their age alone entitled them to retirement 
from further service. Parents want them and 
children like them; therefore it follows that 
dealers always keep them in stock and find 
them profitable goods to handle. The other 
specialty is the celebrated ‘‘Heffelfinger bicycle 
shoe.” Neat, pliable, durable, and compara- 
tively inexpensive, it has proven a boon to 
lovers of the wheel and a source of profit and 
satisfaction to retailers. 

Heavier lines of goods are made in the 
Anoka factory. It is there that the company’s 
well-known “Dom Pedro” and “Grain Creole”’ 
brands of footwear are turned out. Experience 
has taught the company just what kind of 
heavy boots and shoes are most satisfactory to 
miners, prospectors, etc., and the grades made 
in the Anoka factory meet every requirement. 
A strong line of men’s satin-calf shoes are also 
manufactured here, selling at $1.30 per pair, 
and affording dealers a good margin. 

‘“‘Why did you start this plant at Anoka,”’ 
Mr. Heffelfinger was asked. 

‘‘For business reasons, of course,” he replied. 
‘Moving all our heavy work from the Minne- 
apolis factory will enable us to tone up our 
better grades of shoes, so to speak; and, con- 
sidering that we have put into the Minneapolis 
plant five thousand dollars’ worth of new lasts 
and engaged several of the best men we could 
find to act as heads of departments, we feel 
that we will be able to manufacture a line of 
shoes that will attract the attention of all who 
are looking for a strong and thoroughly meri- 
torious line of goods. Another reason is the 
fact that we can turn out heavy goods at less 
cost in Anoka, and place them on the market 
at practically the same prices that we were 
charging before leather advanced. In a word, 
we find this division of work as advantageous to 
ourselves as it is forour thousands of customers, 
and it is our firm belief that weshall be able to 
secure and to take care of at least 25 per cent 
more trade than we have had during 1897.”’ 

‘What would such an increase add to the 
| total annual volume of your business, if the 
| question is permissible?’ 

**The total volume of our business this year, 
_so faras Iam now able to compute it, will be 
at least $1,750,000. Add twenty-five percent to 
that and you will have a grand total of $2,- 
187,500.” 

Thinking that those figures would make a 
magnificent period to our interrogatories, we 
rested our case, thanked our courteous friend, 
and withdrew. Not, however, until we had 
learned that C. B. Heffelfinger is president of 
the North Star Shoe Company, W. W. Ieffel- 
finger vice-president, F. T. Lleffeltinger treas- 
urer, and John A. Lucy secretary. A. S. 
Heffelfinger is a director, and he, with those 
named above, constitute the board of directors. 
At the head of a business which gives steady 
employment to 500 persons and amounts to 
nearly $2,000,000 a year, these gentlemen occupy 
one of the most prominent positions that can 
| be given them in the world of industry. Per- 
| fectly equipped factories, growing trade, and 

an unobstructed future, are the elements of 
| prosperity which greet them at theclose of the 

year 1897. 
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THE PACKING BUSINESS AT NEW BRIGHTON. | facilities can provide. That this fact is appre- | estimate would give the feeders a profit of $150,- 


An enterprise of great importance to the 
Northwest is found in the extensive packing 
business that is being conducted by Mr. Philip 
Shufeldt at New Brighton, where the Minne- 
apolis stock-yards are located. The entire 
plant is admirably situated and possesses a 
number of advantages that are destined to 
make it one of the very largest, as well as one 
of the best equipped, plants of the kind in the 
country. The New Brighton Stock-Yard Rail- 
way makes connection with the Soo Line, the 
St. Paul & Duluth line, the Great Northern 
road, the Northern Pacific Railway, and also 
with the Minnesota Transfer in the Midway 


ciated is shown by the constantly increasing | 


demand for his prime products. The daily kill- 
ing of 1,500 hogs and 100 cattle ought to keep 
the trade pretty well supplied, it would seem, 


yet the demand is so great that, during winter 
months, some cattle have to be bought at out- | 


side yards. 

The packing business at New Brighton is in- 
deed a promising industry, and that it will 
attain immense proportions in the near future 
now seems a foregone conclusion. Ample re- 
sources, large experience, good management, 
and its accessibility to shippers and consumers, 
will all operate to make it an influential factor 
among Northwestern industries. 








once be seen that, so far 
concerned, the yards and 
New Brighton could not well 
occupy a better position. The travel there 
during 1897 has been at least fifty per cent 
heavier than it was last year. The passenger 
service is excellent, ten trains running to and 
from the stock-yards daily. Noticeable im- 
provements are taking place constantly. In 
addition to the three older hotels that have 
been doing business there, there is now a new 
one called The Merchant’s Hotel, erected at a 
cost of $4,000. The spirit of enterprise is abroad 
in New Brighton. This, together with capital 
and an unexcelled location, is operating to 
make it one of the greatest live stock centers 
and packing points in the West. 

The number of hogs killed at the Shufeldt 
packing-house runs from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred daily, or from 6,000 to 9,000 per week. 
If this average could be maintained throughout 
the year, it would mean a consumption of over 
300,000 hogs per annum. This is an item for 
Northwestern farmers to consider seriously. It 
signifies a steady and an enormous demand for 
hogs, and that Mr. Shufeldt wants all the hogs 
he can get in order to keep his big plant run- 
ning. No packing-house is better equipped for 
the work. Every modern facility is employed 
in dressing, curing and storing the products. 
And these facilities are being added to all the 
time. The proprietor is now engaged in build- 
ing an extensive cold-storage plant and smoke- 
house, and it is understood that a large sau- 
sage factory is likewise in process of construc- 
tion. 

Cattle and sheep are also slaughtered at this 
plant. In a word, Mr. Shufeldt is in position 
to supply the Western and Northwestern trade 
with nearly all kinds of meats—the best that 
money can buy or that modern packing-house 


District. It will at 
as convenience is 
other plants at 








PHILIP SHUFELDT PACKING-HOUSE AT THE MINNEAPOLIS STOCK-YARDS, NEW BRIGHTON. 


SCENES OF ACTIVITY AT THE NEW BRIGHTON 
STOCK-YARDS. 





For some time the newspapers and other pub- 
lications of the Twin Cities, aided by promi- 
nent contributors, have urged the advisability 
of feeding sheep for profit on the farms of Min- 
nesota. That the advice was well given isa 
truth that can be attested any day at the 
Minneapolis stock-yards at New Brighton, now 
being managed by Mr. Joseph Roby. The feed- 
ing of sheep at that point has become a great 
and a profitable industry. During 1896 fully 
100,000 sheep were fed there. When asked 
what the probable profit was on the feeding, 


| 


000 for the season’s business. Such figures are 
far more eloquent than words. Columns of 
arguments would not have half so great an 
effect as the simple statement that the feeders 
of sheep at the New Brighton stock-yards 
cleared a profit of $150,000 last year. 

For 1897 the outlook is still brighter. Just 
now there are 175,000 sheep which are putting 
on fatat the New Brighton yards; others, un- 
der contract to come later, will swell the num- 
ber for winter feed to over 200,000 head. Where 
do they come from? They come from Wash- 
ington, from Oregon, from :Montana, and from 
the Dakotas. They are owned by many differ- 


' ent parties, and they are doubtless glad to get 


to these high and dry feeding-grounds. Though 
confined within the limits of several scores of 
fenced enclosures, this vast multitude of sheep 
are scattered over many acres and enjoy a good 
dealof healthful freedom. A better feeding, fat- 
tening and storage point could not be selected. 

It requires twenty car-loads of mill screen- 
ings and ten car-loads of hay daily to feed these 
sheep. The screenings come from the great 
flour-mills in Minneapolis, and it is the near- 
ness of these mills and the abundance of good 
food that makes New Brighton the most profit- 
able point in the whole country, probably, for 
such a business. Parties that have fed sheep 
on cheap corn in Nebraska, do not hesitate to 
say that New Brighton is the better location, 
that the feed is cheaper and produces fat more 
rapidly, and that the mutton is of finer color 
and sells better in the market. These area 
few of the reasons why the feeding industry at 
New Brighton may be expected to keep on 
growing until it reaches truly gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Cattle are also being fed at these yards. At 
the present time there are over a thousand 
head there. A good deal of linseed oil-meal— 
produced so largely by the four linseed oil-mills 
of the Twin Cities—enters into their feed, and, 


| as it is a wonderful producer of flesh and fat, it 


is used in connection with other feed with 
gratifying results. Mr. H. H. Brackett, the 
veteran feeder, is on his third years’ feeding of 
cattle here. 

Since July, 1897, the Minneapolis Stock- Yards 
have handled 1,212 car-loads or 277,620 head of 
sheep, 2,932 car-loads or 63,129 head of cattle, 
and the company is now handling a large num- 
ber of hogs daily. The two packing-houses at 
the yards call for nearly 2,000 hogs and over 100 
head of cattle per day, and, altogether, the 
outlook for the packing and stock-yards inter- 


the management replied that a conservative | ests at New Brighton is exceptionally bright. 











A VIEW OF THE MINNEAPOLIS STOCK-YARDS AND FEEDING-GROUNDS AT NEW BRIGHTON. 
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A FAMOUS ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 





When the now famous Peavey grain elevator 
system was organized in 1873, it comprised but 
one elevator,—and that elevator was located at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Today, after a lapse cf 
twenty-five years, F. H. Peavey & Company 
are absolute owners of asystem which embraces 
nearly 500 elevators and six terminals. The 
country drained by these elevators includes 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, the two Dakotas, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. The termi- 
nals are Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, and Portland. This one great 
system is composed of lesser-divisional systems 
as follows: 

The Monarch Elevator Company on the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the Duluth Elevator 
Company on the Great Northern, the Peavey 
Elevator Company on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, the Central 
Elevator Company on the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis line, the Pacific Coast Elevator Company 
on the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany’s road, and the Omaha Elevator Company 
on the Union Pacific. 

All these systems and all the elevators thereof 
are owned, controlled and directed by F. H. 
Peavey & Company from their offices in the 
Flour Exchange Building in Minneapolis, al- 
though each individual system has its separate 
management. 

In a recent interview with Mr. Peavey it was 
learned that the total storage capacity of his 
company’s elevators is over 30,000,000 bushels. 
It is claimed that this system embraces the 
largest number of elevators and the greatest 
storage capacity of any grain elevator system 
in the world. So far as the total volume of 
business per annum is concerned, that amounts 
to at least 50,000,000 bushels, eighty per cent of 
which is bought direct from farmers’ wagons. 
It will at once be seen that this immense vol- 
ume of business calls for practically unlimited 
financial resources, and, as a matter of fact, 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000 are handled and paid 
out by the company every year. These figures 
are rather large for ordinary business men to 
grasp, but they do not appear at all wonderful 
to the men who direct this gigantic interstate 
commerce. 

“Do you handle your own cars?’’ the writer 
asked a member of the company. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘We own five hundred 
cars.”’ 

‘How many men do your various systems 
employ?”’ 

‘*A bout one thousand,”’’ was the answer. 

‘‘What is your total investment in this vast 
system of elevators?”’ 

‘Tn the neighborhood of $2,500,000,” was the 
ready reply. 

The benefits of so great a system of grain 
elevators to the States traversed will be ap- 
parent to every thoughtful reader. F. H. 
Peavey & Company have their own terminals, 
their own storehouses and their own cars. By 
means of these ready conveniences and facili- 
ties they offer primary markets that are of the 
first importance to farmers. They are their 
own shippers, and their splendid facilities en- 
able them to pay good prices for their grain 
and to transport it cheaply. They create de- 
mand, put money into circulation, and in many 
ways encourage the development of the indus- 
triai Northwest. They do not represent a 
grasping monopoly; on the contrary, they are 
promoters of local growth and local enterprise 
wherever their interests extend. Few men in 
the Northwest are so noted and so esteemed 
for their generosity as Mr. Peavey, the head of 
these vast elevator lines. His liberality is 





worthy private and public institutions, and in 
other ways that the world knows not of. F. 
H. Peavey & Company’s name and reputa- 
tion do not belong to Minneapolis alone; they 
were both made in the bountiful Northwest, 
and the whole Northwest is distinguished by 
them. 





* 
TOLD OF THE NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR 
COMPANY, OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


One point in Minneapolis is especially inter- 
esting to those who wish to study complex 
business interests. Reference is had to Fourth 
Avenue South, corner of Third Street. It is 
here that three beehives of human industry 
nod at one another across the intervening 
thoroughfares. One is the Flour Exchange, 
another is the Corn Exchange, and the third is 
the Chamber of Commerce. Men of large affairs 
are found in the offices on these corners. Their 
daily transactions run into the hundreds of 
thousands—perhaps into millions, of dollars, 





point to emphasize their value to grain-growing 
communities as primary markets and because 
of the better storage and shipping facilities 
which they provide, the subject might be en- 
larged upon here. But these advantages are 


| patent to every thoughtful observer of events, 


| from the general offices in Minneapolis. 


for untold quantities of flour and grain are | 


manipulated there diurnally. 
One of the largest and busiest of the great 


| concerns that have offices in the Chamber of 





attested by all classes of men—by the poor, by ; 


Commerce, is The Northwestern Elevator Com- 
pany. The president and treasurer of this 
company is D. M. Robbins, the vice-president 
isC. A. Magnuson, the secretary is Ormsby 
Soule, men who are well-known in Minneapolis 
and throughout the Northwest. 





ELEVATOR NO. 1 OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
ELEVATOR COMPANY’S SYSTEM. 
This elevator is located at Minnesota Transfer, and 
its capacity is a million bushels. 


is one of the incorporators, while Mr. Magnuson 
joined the enterprise about a year later. They 
are men of great enterprise and broad experi- 
ence, and the business conducted by them is of 
immense importance to a vast territory. It 
was established in 1882, sixteen years ago. At 
that time the company thought it was doing a 
pretty big business with seventeen elevators 
and one terminal; today it has 109 elevators 
and two terminals, both terminals being at 
Minnesota Transfer. None of this is leased 
property; every elevator and both terminals 
are owned by The Northwestern Elevator Com- 
pany. In sixteen years’ time the company has 
developed one of the most extensive grain ele- 
vator systems in the country—a record which 
may be contemplated with just pride in this 
closing month of the year 1897. 

Where are these elevators located? It would 
call for too much space to name all the towns 
so favored, but it may be said, in a broad way, 
that they cover the larger and more desirable 
grain-producing areas of North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. It is safe to say that 
much the larger portion of the grains handled 
is bought from farmers and unloaded from 
farmers’ wagons. If this magazine had not 
always made it a point to encourage the loca- 
tion and construction of elevators at every 
available quarter in the Northwest—made it a 


Mr. Robbins ' 





‘located, goes without saying. 


and it is not necessary to dwell upon them. 
We do wish to state, however, that the total 
storage capacity of the company’s elevators is 
6,500,000 bushels, and that as much as ten mill- 
ion bushels of grain have been handled in one 
year. Oneof the elevators—No. 1, at Minne- 
sota Transfer, has storage capacity fora million 
bushels. 

Of course, a deal of money is:invested in such 
an enterprise—for construction work, etc., prob- 
ably not less than $730,000; while the volume 
represented by the total annual operations 
the money actually handled in transacting the 
company’s business, cannot be under $7,5"0,000. 
The business of the entire system is managed 
Many 
men are employed, and large sums of money 
are distributed monthly. It is one of those 
vigorous corporations that have done so much 
to foster and develop our natural resources. 
Mr. Martin and his associates in business com- 
mand universal respect, not only for what they 
have accomplished in a commercial way, but 
also for their high character as men and citi- 
zens. Minneapolis and the Northwest are fort- 
unate in having such men—men whose enter- 
prise extends beyond city and State limits, and 
whose fortunes, energies and great business 
abilities go to enrich and develop a mighty 
agricultural empire. 





* 


A GREAT FLOUR-MILLING ASSOCIATION. 


When the North Dakota Millers’ Association 
moved its general offices from Mandan, N. D., 
to Minneapolis, it added another giant factor 
to the flour interests of the Mill City. The 
Association is incorporated and has a paid in 
capital of $620,000. It owns and operates 
eleven flour-mills, the combined capacity of 
these mills being about three thousand barrels 
per day. They are located at Moorhead, Crooks- 
ton and Fisher in Minnesota, and at Grand 
Forks, Milton, Park River, Northwood, May- 
ville, Casselton, Bismarck and Mandan in North 
Dakota. A little multiplication shows that 
these mills, run to their full capacity of three 
thousand barrels per day, can turn out the 
enormous quantity of 936,000 barrels of flour 
per annum, without running on Sundays. It 
is thus seen that the North Dakota Millers’ 
Association is one of the few great flour-man- 
ufacturing concerns in the Northwest. 

Operated in connection with the mills are 
about seventeen grain elevators, the storage 
capacity of which is in the neighborhood of 
700,000 bushels. They are all controlled by the 
Association, and the wheat stored in them is 
bougbt direct from the growers. That this 
results in great advantage to farmers and to 
the towns in which the mills and elevators are 
It helps to make 
good markets, and it also puts a large amount 
of ready money into circulation. Each mill is 
in competent hands. They use, collectively, 
an average of about ten thousand bushels of 
wheat daily—the choicest, highest-grade wheat 
grown in these great wheat States. The prin- 
cipal brands of flour made are ‘‘Gold Heart’’ 
and ‘‘Dacotah’’—brands that are in very pop- 
ular demand not only In this country but in 
Europe as well. 

The offices of the Association were moved to 
Minneapolis, a short time ago, in order that 
the management might be in the very heart of 
the milling center of the continent. The busi- 
ness extends to all parts of the world. There 
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is a branch and a blending establishment in 
Buffalo, N. Y., another in Chicago, a third in 
New York City, one in Duluth, and agents 
represent the Association in all the leading 
cities of Europe. A visit to the offices of the 
Association in the Corn Exchange Building 
will introduce one to a busy scene. There is 
no noise, no confusion there, but every man in 
the connecting rooms is actively engaged in 
prosecuting his share of the duties pertaining 
to so vast a business. Nevertheless, they area 
courteous lot of men—prompt, accessible, and 
thoroughly experienced in commercial ways and 
milling interests. 

At the head of the North Dakota Millers’ 
Association are the following well-known gen- 
tlemen: President, Charles H. Souther, Boston, 
Mass.; vice-president, Charles -M. Harrington, 


of the Van Dusen-Harrington Company, Min- 
neapolis; general manager, H. R. Lyon. Men 
of large influence and capital are interested in 
the enterprise, and there is every reason for 
believing that it is on a solid business founda- 
tion. The management is conservative, yet 
vigorous. Naught is left undone that can ex- 
tend the markets of the Association or increase 
the popularity of its products. Only the high- 
est grades of wheat are used, and all this wheat 
is subjected to the best-known milling processes. 
In point of equipment, the mills are excelled 


powerful competition there is one of two things 
to do—keep abreast of progress or retire from 
the field. The North Dakota Millers’ Associa- 
tion will always be found among the progress- 
ive manufacturers of flour. With eleven mills, 


| seventeen elevators, ample capital and a daily 


| by none in the Northwest. In these days of | 


output of three thousand barrels of flour, the 
Association is in position to exercise an im- 
portant influence in the flour markets of the 
world. And it does. 
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THE G. E. GEE GRAIN COMPANY. 





A man who has made a name and place for 
himself in Northwestern business circles is 

| George E. Gee, president of The Geo. E. Gee 
Grain Company, of Minneapolis. When the 
writer saw him in his offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, recently, Mr. Gee’s strong 
personality so impressed him that the time he 
spent in his presence passed unnoticed. He is 

| a self-made manin very truth. Born on a farm 
near Janesville, Wisconsin, he lived there until 
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VIEWS OF SHEEP ON THE FEEDING-GROUNDS AT NEW BRIGHTON, MINN. 


These views of sheep in the feed-lots at New Brighton, illustrate herds which are owned by Me¥srs. Bower Bros. of Stanford, Mont., Ralph Berry of White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont., J. B. Elliott of Highfield, Mont., J. E. and F, I. Bower of Oka, Mont., Howell & Sperry of Lovel, Wyoming, and Humphrey & Joslin of St. Paul, Minn. 
After the sheep are fattened, they will be reshipped to, and sold by, the popular live-stock commis#Wna firm of Geo. Adams & Burke Company, Union Stock Yards, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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twenty-one years of age. Since then he has 
had so general an experience that it would be 
hard to name a line of business that he is not 
familiar with. He has been the manager of a 
line of grain elevators in the Dakotas, has had 
experience in building elevators, and he has 
handled wheat and other grains in every con- 
ceivable shape. He knows a good deal about 
merchandise, too,—knowledge gained when he 
kept a store. In his interesting way he told us 
that he used to ‘‘sell farmers anything they 
wished to buy, and bought from them anything 
they had to sell.’? Telegraphy is numbered 
among his accomplishments, and we are not 
quite certain that he has not delved in elec- 
tricity. 

But all this varied experience has profited 
him. He is broadly informed; his mind is 
trained to grasp more than one thing at a 
time. As president of The G. E. Gee Grain 
Company, wholesale dealers in grain and feed, 
and receivers and shippers, he has won a repu- 
tation which ranks him among the most saga- 
cious and successful business men of the city. 
He came into this business in 1884. The cum- 
pany is incorporated, and makes a specialty of 
the feed line. Consignments are received from 
the Northwestern territory generally. In fact, 
men are employed buying feed, in all sections 
of the country, for shipment to the New Eng- 
land States and other Eastern points. Itisa 
big business, and a growing one. 


* 


SKI COASTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It would not be at all strange if a wanderer 
to American shores thought it singular that 
there should beso great a diversity of winter 
sports. In England, andin many of the con- 
tinental countries that are of comparatively 
small area, there are few popular pastimes that 
are not known and practiced in all sections; 
butin the United States it is very different. 
Here the distances and the climatic variations 
are so great that sports common to one geo- 
graphical division of country may be wholly 
unknown in other divisions. There is snow in 
the Eastern and in the Middle States, but one 
would search long, and probably in vain, for 
snow-shoes and snow-shoe clubs. A visit to 
Duluth, in Minnesota, during the winter 
months, would be a revelation to those people. 
They would see outdoor sports that would 
make their old-fashioned sleds and skates seem 
tame, for it is in Duluth that the “Ski’’ and 
the ‘‘Ski Club” reign. 

What is a ‘“‘ski?’’ Well, to have that ques- 
tion answered properly, one ought to apply 
direct to The Marshall-Wells Hardware Com- 
pany, of Duluth, since this company makes a 
great specialty of them and is mainly instru- 
mental in introducing them to the great North- 
west. However, the ‘“‘ski’’ is made of a narrow 
and thin strip of perfectly seasoned selected 
woods that are capable of a smooth finish and 
are of great strength and elasticity. Thereisa 
block for the heel to fit over, apd astrap for the 
toe to go under. Upin Duluth there is a “Ski 
Club,’? and some wonderful slides and jumps 
are made. The course starts from the Boule- 
vard. After sliding two blocks, the runners 
come to a short, level space which, declining 
abruptly, sends them shooting out into space, 
and the distances jumped in this way are truly 
surprising. Sixty to 100 feet are made fre- 
quently; the longest jump on record being 127 
feet. The jumper is expected to land on his 
feet and then continue his slide down the in- 
cline. Failing to recover his erect position, he 
usually has a good roll in the snow, but that 
does not discourage a ‘‘ski’’ man or a “‘ski’’ boy 
in the least, and he is soon up and at it again. 

It is by all odds the most exciting way to 
“coast.’’ There is a chance for skill, and the 














sport is indulged in by all ages and by both 
sexes. Ski coasting is now very general through- 
out Minnesota, quite superceding the nearly 
obsolete sled. A very pretty illustration of a 
ski coaster will be found elsewhere in The Mar- 
shall-Wells Company's advertisement. This 
company—one of the most extensive wholesale 
houses in the West—have skis in the choicest 
woods for men and ladies. They are seven 
feet long, have beveled edges, swelled runners, 
grooved bottoms, and are ornamented and var- 
nished. There are, of course, smaller ones for 
children’s use, and larger ones for ‘‘cruisers.”’ 
A catalogue will be sent on application. 
a 


PAPER-MILLS FOR MINNESOTA. 


Sometime in October and November Mr. 
Horace V. Winchell spent several weeks in the 
region tributary to the Rainy River and Rainy 
Lake in Northern Minnesota. The cruise was 
undertaken for the purpose of getting some 
estimate of the amount of spruce timber that 
is tributary to the waters of Rainy River. It 
is not generally known that the spruce forests 
of the United States are disappearing very rap- 
idly before the lumberman’s ax. The pine is 
taken for lumber, but the spruce is converted 
into paper. The greatest paper-mills in the | 
West are on the Fox River in Wisconsin, and | 
they have nearly exhausted their supply. Al- | 
ready they have begun to go to Canada for the 
valuable pulp-wood, which they bring across | 
Lake Superior in boats and then haul by rail to 
their mills. Spruce is now worth$7 acord. It 
is evident that with the Wisconsin mills mak- 
ing paper under such disadvantages, mills 
which are located on rivers whose headwaters 
have their origin in the greatest spruce forests 
now standing on the continent ought to have 
a very easy road to success. 

State Fire Warden Andrews estimates that 
there are 1,050,000,000 feet of spruce in Northern 
Minnesota. It is Mr. Winchell’s plan to con- 
vert some of this spruce into paper at Koochi- 
ching Falls of the Rainy River, using the water- 
power there generated to operate the mills. 
The success of this venture is largely dependent 
upon the proposed Duluth & Winnipeg Rail- 
road. Mr. Winchell says that he is informed 
of certain important recent developments which 
assure the early construction of the road. 

* 


A WEALTH OF FUR GOODS. 


Seldom have men and women been able to 
provide themselves with warm fur garments at 
so moderate a cost as now. One of the most 
enticing fur stores in St. Paul is Charles A. 
Albrecht’s at 384 Wabasha Street. The stock 
is complete, the goods perfect, and no one tries 
to undersell this house. Mr. Albrecht has 
grown up in the fur business. He manufact- 
ures all kinds of fur garments to order, and he 
guarantees absolute satisfaction to his patrons. 
Otter, seal, electric seal, marten, ermine, as- 
trachan, Persian lamb—every kind of furs, in 
fact, can be found in this enterprising estab- 
lishment. Only skilled workmen are employed, 
and only finished articles in fur are permitted 
to leave the premises. People go there for 
muffs and boas, which are so fashionable this 
season, and for all the new designs in capes 
and the latest novelties in sacques and jackets. 
See Mr. Albrecht in person, or send for his 
catalogue. 











| 








THEATRICAL AND MASQUERADE COSTUMES. — 
The handsome catalogue of theatrical and 
masquerade costumes, and costumes for operas, 
cantatas, oratorios, etc., issued by Mrs. P. J. 
Giesen, of 316 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, is just 
what interested parties need. Mrs. Giesen is 
the leading costumer of the West, and can 
supply any and all demands in her line. 








BARGAINS » FUR‘ CLOTH. 


Our garments are reliable, high-class goods. 
Our December prices are WAY DOWN LOW. 
Anything you may need in our line it will pay 
you to write us about. (roods sent on approval. 


RANSOM & HORTON, — st. PAUL. 
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Winston Farrington Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. LARAMEE & CO., 


Successors to LARAMEE & OVERLOCK, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


HARNESS, = BLANKETS. 


Turf Goods a Specialty. 
Lap Robes and Horse Purnishings. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
43 South Fourth St., 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Woolen-Mills of North Dakota. 

Back in 1892, just prior to the recent long 
period of depression, an enterprise was started 
in Grand Forks, N. D., which has now achieved 
a very notable degree of prosperity. Reference 
is had to the Grand Forks Woolen Mills, which 
we take pleasure in illustrating in this number 
of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. In 1892 the 
business occupied a modest frame building that 
would attract little attention; but good man- 
agement and the excellent grades of goods 
made forced rapid development, and in 1895 it 
was necessary that larger quarters should be 
provided. So, in 1896, the new three-story 
brick and stone factory was built, with engine- 
house and warehouse additions. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest and best-equipped woolen- 
mill plants in the Northwest. Nothing but 
modern machinery is used. The intricate—the 
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this, the products being in great and increasing 
demand throughout the entire Northwest. 

We know of no greater compliment that can 
be paid to the management—President Geo. B. 
Clifford, Secretary and Treasurer A. P. Clifford, 
and Superintendent Claude Neilson, than the 
simple statement that they have established a 
new und prosperous industry in a great State. 
The mills require the services of about eighty 
employees and have been of untold value to the 
farmers of the State particularly and to the 
people of North Dakota in general. Grand 
Forks’ fame rests in no small degree upon the 
reputation of her woolen-mills. 


‘‘Where Rails and Water Meet.”’ 


At the head of the Great Lakes, in the city | 
of Duluth, where “rails and water meet,’’ is 
the well-established jobbing house of the Mar- | 
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THE GRAND FORKS WOOLEN MILLS AT GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


marvelous mechanism employed in manufact- 
uring yarns, flannels, blankets, mackinaws, 
tweeds, cassimere skirts, head and shoulder- 
shawls, underwear, shirts, mackinaw jackets, 
etc., is the best that money can buy or modern 
ingenuity devise. Two million yards of yarn 
is an ordinary day’s work for the spinning 
department. 

So perfect is the machinery that any grade 
of yarn or cloth desired can be nade by it; that 
is to say, the mill is prepared to carry the 
finishing process to any required degree of fine- 
ness or texture. And it is gratifying to know 
that the average quality of the goods manu- 


factured at the Grand Forks Woolen Mills is | 


very superior—equal to that of the foremost 
mills of thecountry. Indeed, the steady growth 
of the mill and its business is ample proof of 


shall-Wells HardwareCompany. The business 
done by this company covers the entire North- 
western country clear through to the Coast. 
Visit the house and you will find large stocks 
of heavy and shelf hardware, mining, mill, rail- 
way, contractors’ and lumbermen’s supplies, 
and a big line of the best cutlery, guns, bicycles, 
and sportsmen’s goods generally. It is the most 
extensive hardware house in all that section, 
occupying over tbree acres of floor space, with 
500 feet of frontage, at the foot of Fifth Avenue 
West, the shipping facilities being unexcelled 
anywhere. 

The business was established about eight 
years since by the well-known firm of Wells, 
| Stone & Company, of Saginaw, Mich., then 
| conducting a large wholesale grocery business 
| in that city as well asin Duluth. Later the 











MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, OF 
DULUTH, MINN. 


firm was consolidated with A. B. Chapin & 
Company, wholesale hardware, under the name 
of the Chapin- Wells Hardware Company, which 
continued until the spring of 1893, when A. M. 
Marshall came from Saginaw, where he had 


| been manager of the extensive business of Mor- 
| ley Bros., and purchased a large interest. The 


name was then changed to the Marshall- Wells 
Hardware Company, and the capital was in- 


| creased to $300,000, with Mr. Marshall as presi- 


dent and manager, as at present. 
The vice-president, A. H. Comstock, was for 
many years cashier of the Home National Bank 


| of Saginaw, coming to Duluth and this com- 


pany on Jan. 1, 1895. 

The treasurer, H. C. Marshall, formerly buyer 
in New York City for the Hardware Syndicate, 
came to Duluth Jan 1, 1896, to accept 
a position as one of the directors and 
as buyer for this company. 

F. W. Parsons, the secretary, for- 
merly of Buffalo, N. Y., has been with 
the institution from the date it began 
business. 

Another of the directors is Ammi W. 
Wright, the well-known millionaire of 
Alma, Mich., who was one of the pro- 
moters and first president of the Du- 
luth & Winnipeg Railroad, now oper- 
ating about one hundred and twenty 
miles to the northwest, the completion 
of which in the near future, with 
other projected lines in the same di- 
rection, will open up an additional 
field for this house, which is rapidly 
making an enviable name for itself in 
this vast northern country, where its 
trade-mark, ‘‘Zenith,’”’ with the star 
and crescent, has been made so fa- 
miliar to the trade. The company’s 
general catalogue of 1,100 pages will be 
sent free to customers on application. 


Enterprise in the Cream City. 

A visit to South Milwaukee, Wis., 
the home of The Stowell Manufact- 
uring and Foundry Company, is all 
that is needed to establish the fact 
that it is one,of the largest and most com- 
plete plants in the Northwest. Its machine- 
shops and foundry, fully equipped with japan- 
ning and nickel-plating outfits, occupy about 
eight acres. It was a year ago or so that this 
plant succeeded the Moore Manufacturing Com- 
pany. All through the hard times it was kept 
in operation and employed 100 to 200 persons. 
The product consists of hardware specialties 
and is sold to the jobbing hardware trade in 
the United States and Canada. Among these 
specialties are barn-door hangers and rail, hot- 
air registers, pulley blocks, wire-workers’ goods, 
shoe lasts and stands, iron and brass castings, 
light machine work, etc. Their celebrated 
‘Matchless Barn-Door Hanger and Stowell 
Parlor-Door Hanger’’ are well-known to the 
hardware trade throughout the entire country. 
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THE STOWELL MANUFACTURING & FOUNDRY CO., SO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, Hon. John M. Stowell; vice-presi- 
dent, George P. Jones; secretary and treasurer, 
Chas. E. Sammond. Mr. Stowell is also the 
founder and president of the Filer & Stowell 
Company. He has been in the machine and 
foundry business many years, and has served 
Milwaukee in the capacity of mayor, alderman 
and assemblyman. The success of his various 


enterprises is due largely to his good counsel ! 


and judgment. Mr. Jones isa Chicago man 
president of the Moore Car-Door Company, 


whose product is manufactured by the Stowell | 


Manufacturing and Foundry Company. He is 
also connected with the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Chicago, besides having other interests. 
Mr. Sammond .is a son-in-law of President 
Stowell, and he is a business man of large 
experience. He used to be with the Filer & 
Stowell Company, of Milwaukee. 

It is pleasing to know that the Stowell Manu- 
facturing and Foundry Company is now oper- 
ating all the departments of its immense busi- 
ness on full time and with a full and ever 





PACKING DEPARTMENT IN THE CRESCENT 
CREAMERY. 


increasing force of employees. Its present is 
prosperous and its future promises grandly. 
The Vilter Improved Corliss Engine. 

The Vilter Corliss Engine is built by the 
well-known and representative house, The Vil- 
ter Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The company’s existence dates back to 
the year 1867, at which time the business was 
started in a small way and gradually increased 
until it now occupies one of the foremost posi- 
tions in its line in this country. The concern 
occupies a large tract of land with its new and 
commodious plant, embodying every facility for 
handling small and large work in the shortest 
possible time. The works cover about four 
acres of ground and were built in 1893, at 
which period modern tools and appliances were 
adopted. 

The principal manufactures of the Vilter 
Manufacturing Cowpany are Corliss engines, 








refrigerating and ice-making machines, and | 
complete brewers’ and bottlers’ outfits; but | 
| facilities enable it to make. 


complete power and steam plants are also fur- 


nished. The company’s machinery is in daily 
operation throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Europe. 

Theo. O. Vilter is president and superintend- 
ent of the company, and William O. Vilter is 
secretary and treasurer. It is a great manu- 
facturing concern, one that has achieved a 
solid reputation in all progressive countries. 





Views of a Noted St. Paul Creamery, 
Many eyes will look with pleasure upon the 
views given of The Crescent Creamery Com- 
pany in this issue. ‘‘Crescent’’ butter and 
“‘Crescent’’ cheese are table luxuries used by 
thousands of the best families in St. Paul and 





BUTTER-MAKING ROOM IN CRESCENT CREAMERY. 





OFFICE, STORE-ROOMS, ETC., OF THE CRESCENT 
CREAMERY COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


elsewhere. Absolute cleanliness, perfect purity, 
and the choicest qualities, are elements of pop- 
ularity which tend to make Crescent Creamery 
products unrivaled. The illustrations show 
the company’s location at the corner of Third 
and Minnesota streets, the spacious stock and 
shipping-rooms, the large, modernly-equipped 
butter-making department, and the neat pack- 
ing-room. The Crescent Creamery Company 
does a very extensive business at home and 
away from home. Its superior products are in 
demand in all large cities, and it could doubt- 
less sell much more than even its present large 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A Talk About Wheels. 

Midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
at what is known as the Minnesota Transfer, 
is the extensive plant of the H. A Muckle 

| Manufacturing Company, makers of as finea 
‘ line of buggies, phaetons, carriages, surreys, 
etc., as can be found in any carriage factory in 
the country. Thiscompany makes road wagons, 
spring-wagons, and delivery wagons, also, not 
to mention other styles shown in its large and 
handsome catalogue. So popular are these 
vehicles that they are now standard through- 
out the Northwest. While this great demand 
is due largely to the superior style, finish and 
| beauty of the goods sold, it cannot be denied 
that another element of popularity consists of 
the celebrated ‘‘Muckle’’ wheels used, which, 
in point of strength, lightness, durability and 
elegance, are preferred everywhere. The Muckle 
full-swing gear is used, too. Take the company’s 
new patent shafts and pole coupling, with 
Muckle’s patent wheels and the Muckle full- 
swing gear between spring and body, and you 
havea vehicle that cannot be excelled anywhere. 





STOCK AND SHIPPING-ROOM IN CRESCENT 
CREAMERY. 


All modern facilities are commanded; every 
vehicle illustrates the latest improvements in 
carriage structure. The company can furnish 
rubber-tired and ball-bearing wheels of the 
most perfect description. The plant is com- 
plete, the products are sold to consumers direct 
at the lowest prices for honestly-made vehicles, 
and, all in all, this Twin City factory is in 
position to supply Western people with the 
best wheel goods in the market. 


A Typewriter Census. 

There are certain facts which the business 
public is always interested in knowing. In the 
financial world it can be told exactly how much 
money there isin the country per capita, and 
in the typewriting world—in Minneapolis, at 
least, it is known what proportion of the ma- 
chines used are of the celebrated Remington 
make. On October 1, 1897, there were in service, 
in the eighteen principal and representative 
office buildings of Minneapolis, 817 typewriters, 
of which 577 (seventy-one per cent) were Rem- 
ingtons, the remaining twenty-nine per cent 
being composed of ten other makes. his isa 
very suggestive statement. 
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‘AORTHWESTE RN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin’s cranberry crop is 
now estimated at 8,000 barrels. 


HUET PTET OC SE 


Racine is to have a new $8,000 
Lutheran church, a new double-store building, and a 
$30,000 spring factory. 


A new hotel is being erected at Pelican Lake. 


Business blocks are going up in Leon, Merrill, Ply- 
mouth and Oconomowac 


The new State high-school building at Black River 
Falls is completed. Its cost is about $15,000. 

astern capitalists will buildatannery at Marinette. 
About $100,000 will be expended in the enterprise. 

A plant will be put in at Waupun to manufacture 
Hay wood's Automatic Incandescent Gas Machine. 





A company has been organized at Merrill to erecta 
hotel at a cost of $25,000, to replace the building re- 
cently burned. 





Rice Lake's new barrel factory is about ready for 
business. It cost $2,000. The entire plant employs 


nearly sixty men. 


The American Steel Barge Company will erect new 
boiler and machine-shops at Superior. They will be 
equipped for the manufacture of marine engines. 

New churches will be builtin Portage, Stoughton, 
Stevens Point, Shiocton and at other points. This 
indicates improved conditions in all lines of industry. 


The Great Northern Railroad Company has con- 
tracted for the erection of acar-shop and boiler-house 
at West Superior. 
at this place will aggregate $100,000. 


Minnesota. 


Buffalo is to have a saw-mill and planing-mill. 


Springfield will have a new $40,000 Catholic church. 





Dawson's two creameries have done $17,500 worth of 
business this year. 

Ortonville’s new water-works and electric-light 
plants will cost about $18,000, 





[The Pioneer Pasteurizing Plant will erect a $2,000 
brick building for pasteurizing milk at Rush City. 

New schoolhouses are contemplated for Dodge Cen- 
ter and Soudan. They will cost $10,000 and $9,000 
respectively. 


The Zenith Iron Company will erect several new 
buildings, tncluding engine houses, machine-shops 
and a shaft-house, in Ely 

Red Lake Falls’ new saw-mill will soon be running. 
When completed, it will be one of the finest mills in 
the State, and able to turn out 40,000,000 feet a year. 

The Minneapolis iron and steel rolling-mill is now 
in operation. The plant cost a large amount of money 
and will furnish employment to about 300 men. It is 
one of the best-equipped mills in the country. 


Business houses are either in course of construction 
or projected in Dawson, Pipestone, Winnebago City, 
Benson, Harris, and in many other towns. Thereisa 
general revival of building activity in all sections. 


Thecompany’s totalimprovements ! 


has 32, with 264 operatives, Austin 27, with 220 em- 
ployees, Rochester 32, with 181 hands, Owatonna 22, 
with 129 hands, and Waseca has 13 manufactories that 
give employment to 0 persons. 


North Dakota. 


Fessenden will soon have a new brick business block. 





Mayville will have an elegant new bank building 
next spring. 


The Minto roller mills, destroyed by fire a year ago, 
are to be rebuilt. 


The Hillsboro starch factory has been crowded to 
its utmost capacity. 


Wahpeton, always doing something, is now promised 
a new three-story business block. 


Fifteen car-loads of potatoes were shipped from 
Oakes this fall, distributing $2,500 among the growers. 

The Bozeman Avant Courter says that there is “‘more 
building going on this fall than at any time for years 
past. The carpenters get $4 a day, and there are more 
jobs than men to do them. 


Grand Forks is reaching for a 10,000-volume circulat- 
ing library. It will have it,ofcourse. It isalso going 
to have a couple of fine new business blocks on what is 
known as the Syndicate property. 


Some $30,000 have been expended in Rolla the present 
summer in substantial improvements, including a new 
hotel, enlarged school and church facilities, new busi- 
ness houses, residences, street improvements, etc. 


The Grafton Record says that during the past month 
there were releases for real and chattel mortgages 
filed in the register of deeds oftice for Walsh County, 
to the amount of $100,000. That tells a good story. 


A new warehouse in Fargo will cost $50,000 and be 
erected next spring. There is a movement on foot to 
build a large Episcopal cathedral there, too, which 
shall be headquarters for that denomination in North 
Dakota. 


Rugby has a new court-house and a new Presby- 
terian church, Armerne has a new church, Bottineau 
has twenty-five new residences, Towner has a new 
elevator and a large brick schoolhouse, and other 
towns show similar progress. 


South Dakota. 


Lead Presbyterians are going to have a new $6,000 


| church. 


New churches are to be built in Parker, Big Stone 
City, and in Howard. 


J.D. Hardin and others propose to erect a $250,000 
smelter in Deadwood. 


Work is begun on the Sioux Falls brewery. It will 
be 150x200 feet in dimensions. Among other building 
improvements there is a two-story and basement busi- 
ness block. 


New and important mineral discoveries continue to 
be made in the Black Hills, and the season of 1898 will 


| undoubtedly be characterized by great activity in 


The total output of iron ore from the Minnesota | 
ranges this year is the largest in the history of the | 


ranges, amounting to 5,508,320 tons. These figures show 
an increase over last year of more than a million and 
a half tons. 


It is said that Gen. W. D. Washburn, of Minneapolis, 
is at the head of a syndicate which contemplates con- 
structing a line from that city to Anoka, Cambridge, 
Mora, Aitkin and Grand Rapids. At the latter point 
connection would be made with the Duluth, Superior 
& Western. 


Winona has ninety-four manufactories that employ 
2,215 hands, Mankato has 42 that employ 933 hands, 
80 employees, Albert Lea 


Faribault has 34, with 


mining circles. 


A traction engine was taken recently to Eureka to be 
used in hauling heavy train-loads of grain-wagons to 
the railroad station at Mound City. It has drive- 
wheels nine feet in diameter. 


The Holy Terror gold-mine in the Black Hills has 
paid its third dividend of three cents ashare. The 
gold output of this celebrated mine during the month 
of October was the greatest in its history. 

Rapid City has two large flour-mills, a fire-brick 
factory, a Government land office and Indian school. 
the State School of Mines, good churches and schools, 
and all those facilities which go to constitute a modern 
town of the first-class. 


Montana. 
A new bank building is to be erected in Sand Coulee. 


The statement is made that a $40,000 to $50,000 hotel 
will be built at Hunter's Hot Springs next spring. 


It is estimated that between 1,000 and 1,200 fruit-trees 
have been delivered in Beaverhead County this fall. 


An Eastern syndicate has bought the McCauley 
mine and mill at Livingston and will put up a 100- 
stamp mill at once. 


The city of Anaconda will complete a new water- 





works system adequate for a city of 50,000. Thesupply ' 


will come from Lake Hearst on Mount Haggin, 8,200 
feet high, by raising the banks of the natural lake 
twenty feet. 


The Butte public library contains nearly 22,000 vol- 
umes. It is housed in a handsome building erected by 
the city at a cost of $100,000. 


The Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company has 
just completed a new building at Helena, at a cost of 
$30,000. It will be division headquarters. 


The property of the Golden Scepter Mining Company 
at Quigley has been bought at public sale by the re- 
organizationcommittee. The price paid was $459,529.51. 


It is reported that a bonus of $10,000 will be offered to 
induce the erection of a hotel building to replace the 
Macqueen in Miles City. A building to cost $25,000 is 
wanted. 


The Badger Canal Company, of Red Lodge, has been 
incorporated to construct an irrigating ditch from 
Rock Creek to Dry Creek, and from Dry Creek to 
Sand Creek. 


The Bozeman Avant Courier says that the fine sixty- 
stamp mill at the Kennett mine, in Madison County, 
is to bein operation by January 1, making big money 
for its proprietors. 


The Townsend Star speaks encouragingly of the 
Toston coal mines, located on Six-Mile Creek, about 
three miles east of Toston and fourteen miles south 
and east of Townsend. A good deal of development 
work has been done, and cannel coal is being taken out 
freely. It will prove a valuable industry for Broad- 
water County. It is expected that the Northern Pa- 
cific Company will soon construct a spur to the mines 
from Toston. 


Idaho. 


The shingle-mill atSandpoint has been enlarged and 
now has a capacity for 60,000 feet daily, employing 
eighteen men. 


The Emma mine, about a mile from Murray, up Gold 
Run, bas been leased. It is said to be good property 
and it is well opened up. 


The Latah Milling Company's saw-mill has been 
moved from Princeton to Lewiston, Idaho, where it 
will be run under new management, 





The Waverly mine in the Florence District is 
equipped with only a two-stamp mill, but is turning 
out gold profitably. The average for October’s work 
was a little over $200 per ton. 

It is reported that another rich placer deposit has 
been discovered near Elk City. A $17,000 clean-up has 
just been made, and the deposits are said to be the 
richest yet discovered in the State. 


A good deal has been done the past season toward 
making a permanent mining-camp of the Elk City 
District. Itis expected that it will take a prominent 
position among Idaho camps next year. 


The first sixteen-day ran of the mill on the Banner 
mine in the Florence camp, resulted in nineteen 
pounds of gold, worth about $3,300. It is a new mill 
and does not work its best yet. The ore is taken from 
a pay-streak ten feet wide, and part of it was milled 
from odds and ends taken from various parts of the 
workings. It is not the company’s richest ground, and 
itexpects to take out ore that will run two or three 
times the values given. 


Oregon. 

W.S. Byers, whose flour-mill was recently burned at 
Pendleton, Or., talks of rebuilding at a cost of $80,000, 
the new mill to have a capacity of 500 to 1,000 barrels 
every twenty-four hours. 


The Portland flouring-mills are to be driven by elec- 
tricity, the power being transferred from the Willa- 
mette Falls. They will require 700 horse-power, 
which will grind 1,700 barrels of flour daily. 


The Dalles Times-Mountaineer is authority for the 
statement that, since May 1, that town has built 
twenty-six new residences, three new business houses, 
and a new hotel. Two fine churches are being erected, 
and work has also been commenced on a $15,000 school- 
house and a large warehouse. This isa pretty good 
showing for One year. 


With farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing, the 
sheep and woo! industry, hop-fields, mining, the fish- 
eries, and lumbering, Oregon bolds out very inviting 
resources to those who wish to settle in the new North- 
west. The State has been exceptionally prosperous 
the past season. Towns have been improved, indus- 
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tries have been encouraged, and farmers have money 
to pay debts with. The outlook for Oregon is bright. 


Oregon is making rapid strides toward first position 
in the sheep and wool lines. It has occupied second 
place for some time, Montana leading Oregon by a 
rather narrow margin. Last year Montana sold her 
sheep and Oregon bought sheep, so that this year the 
latter State crowds the former very closely for first 
place, Oregon’s 1897 output of wool being about 20,- 
000,000 pounds. Another prosperous season will see 
this great output increased largely. 


Washington. 


Tacoma’'s new city directory indicates a population 
of 42,459. 


The Everett nail-works recently shipped 2,500 kegs 
of nails to San Francisco. 


Rosalia is to have a bank in the near future. It will 
have a capital stock of $25,000, and all the stock will be 
owned by local parties. 

The Ilwaco Tribune says that over 6.000 bushels of 
cranberries were harvested from the Shabot marsh in 
Pacific County this year. 





A German syndicate is reported to have boughta 
group of thirty-three claims on Troublesome Creek, 
near Index. The Great Northern road is said to be 
interested in the deal. 


It is reported that the Northern Pacific Packing 
Company will rebuild its cannery, burned at Blaine 
about three months ago, and that the new plant will 
be much larger than the old. 


Northport, the home of the new Le Roi smelter. has 
a population of 1.125. When the smelter is completed 
and in operation the population will be increased to 
about 1,500. It is sure to be a good town. 

About six months ago an experimental plant was 
erected at Seattle for the treatmentof refractory ores 
by electrical processes. It is claimed that the plant 
can reduce rebellious ores at a cost of $2 to $3 a ton. 


During October Olympia shipped Eastward by the 
N. P. 12,240 pounds of shelled oysters and 18,000 pounds 
of oysters in the shell, and 2,746 pounds of shelled 
clams and 1,872 pounds of clams in the shell. besides 
large quantities of oysters and clams to Puget Sound 
points and Oregon. 


The Golden Tunnel mine in the River District, King 
County, is showing up well. It is a natural tunnel 
sixty-five feet long, twenty feet wide and twenty feet 
high from top to bottom, with stringers of copper and 
gold ore from three to tive feet in width in the face 
carrying values of $25 to $100 per ton. 


The Blaine Journal says: “With the largest cannery 
and the grandest salmon-fishing grounds in the world, 
Blaine should contemplate the future hopefully. Pros- 
pects never were brighter. Blaine’s industrial pay- 
roll is larger and on a more permanent basis than ever 
before, and the new year will doubtless witness ma- 
terial advancement in industry, commerce and build- 
ing.” 


According to the Ilwaco Tribune, that town, “‘with 
new buildings just completed and others in course of 
construction, looks as bright as a new dollar. Streets 
are being improved in a substantial manner. New 
enterprises are being projected, and, altogether, the 
outlook is both bright and encouraging.” Similar 
good news comes from nearly every town in the State. 
Washington is prosperous. 


The Bossburg Journol says: “Wednesday we were 
shown samples of rock with streaks of pure gold run- 
ning through it. The rock was taken from a prospect 
in the Bossburg mining district. We have seen sev- 
eral pocket-pieces of free-gold quartz extracted from 
different mines in the world, and the specimens ex- 
hibited in town Wednesday equals the best of them, 
and the beauty of itis that there is plenty of the same 
kind of stuff within a dozen miles of Bossburg.” 


Canadian Northwest. 

It is said that work on the Grand Forks (B.C.) 
smelter will begin within ninety days. 

Itis quite probable that the long-pending deal for 
the sale of the Le Roi mine at Rossland to a London 
syndicate has been practically closed. The price is 
said to be between $5,000,000 and $6,500,000. 


It seems to be the general opinion in Rat Portage, 
Ont., that J. F. Caldwell, owner of the famous Sultana 
mine in that district, has been offered $1,500,000 for his 
mine. Negotiations are still pending, and it is more 
than probable that the property will change hands 





| 
soon. A sale of this magnitude would mean a great 
deal to the Lake of the Woods, Seine River and Rainy 
Lake districts in Ontario. 


The syndicate that bought the Virginia property | 
near Rossland, recently, will begin development work 
at once, which includes a double-compartment shaft. | 
{t is regarded as a notable event, sinceitis understood | 
that the syndicate is prepared to push the shaft down 
with all possible speed until the value of the property 
is fully demonstrated. It is reported that the sum of 
$100,000 is available for development purposes if needed. 


The Spokane & British Columbia and the Vernon & 
Nelson telephone lines are now open for through busi- 
ness to Nelson and intermediate stations between 
Rossland, Trail and Nelson. This is the first tele- 
phone line from Spokane to Nelson, B.C. The dis- 
tance between Nelson and Rossland is fifty miles, and 
the construction of this line gives Nelson direct tele- 
phonic communication with Spokane, a distance by 
wire of about 220 miles. The line now connects with 
Spokane, Rossland, Truil, Deer Park, Clayton, Loon 
Lake, Springdale, Shewelat, Addy, Colville, Meyer's 
Falls, Kettle Falls, Marcus, Bossburg, Marble and 
Northport. Itis a metallic circuit, and, should either 
of the wires go down, a ground circuit could be estab- 
lished with the other without seriously interfering | 
with any business that might be going on. 








NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 


Fifty-six Years Old with Vigor of Thirty-five. 


519 Guaranty Loan Bld’g, Minneapolis. 
GENTLEMEN :—Kindly accept my thanks for the great 
benefits received from the use of Dr. Charcot’s Kola | 
Nervine Tablets, At the time of commencing its use 
last July, could not read, without my glasses, the 
signs on our business streets; could not retain on my 
mind a matter of business sufficiently long to get to 
the street from my office, and could not call the names 
of my intimate friends, and would frequently get lost 
in parts of the city where I had been a daily visitor 
for the past seven years. I attributed my condition 
to advanced age. Thanks to Kola Nervine Tablets, | 
however, I am satisfied that Iam today in as good | 
condition, in every respect, as I was at thirty-five. 
Anything that will accomplish such wonderful results 
as this should be heralded to the world. I might add, 
for the benefit of the public, that this testimonial is 
given without any solicitation on your part whatever. 
Yours truly, W.S. Swett, 
Mgr. Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets give new life, 
strength and vigor to the debilitated. A trial will 
convince you. At druggists or mailed direct, 50c and 
$1 per box. Write for testimonials. 
EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 








Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. 


ahree DM. Erubte clea ke ln 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


-—o— 


Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 
for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric tAghting and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 

Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, | 

Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
Heating and Ventilating Plants. } 
Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. | 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 


Civil Engineer, 
94 East Fourth St., . St. PAUL, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Writie fur terms 


ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N. D. 





Capital, - 


| DULUTH, - or 


| 811 Jackson St., 


HENRY E 
DELSTAED | 
ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 
We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
ge Write us tor Prices and Samples. 


FINANCIAL. 


National German-American Bank, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
$1,000,000. 





Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A. HumMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 
J.H. ALLEN, O. P. LANPHER, J. H. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, R.C. JEFFERSON, Jos. LOCKBY. 


COMMERCIAL 


Banking Company, 


MINN. 





CHAS, F. LELAND, President. 
DONALD MACLEOD, Cashier. 


Does a General Banking Business. 


Buys and sells Exchange on all parts of the world. 
Accounts of corporations, firms and individuals 
respectfully solicited. 


Capital and undivided profits. - .$26,785.75 


Deposits. ....-...---++-+-+:: 112,517.05 

| Cash on hand and due from banks. ..-..--. $44,021.00 
Demand loans secured by wheat, etc....... 8,000.00 
Loans and other assets..........-. 87,281.80 


At close of business Oct. 5th, 1897. 





MICHAEL DORAN, JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 


~~ Bankers and Brokers, ad 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND.” 


Contractors’ Bonds, Official Bonds, 
Fidelity Bonds, Oourt Bonds. 


THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 


(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL, Mer.. Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 
909 New York Life Building, Minneapolis 
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A MAGNIFICENT CHURCH BUILDING 


The completion of the new Westminster 
building at Nicollet Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, in Minneapolis, adds another beautiful 
edifice to that city’s long list of churches. It 
has a frontage of 180 feet on the avenue and of 
260 feet on Twelfth Street, and in exterior 
design it is an adaptation of Roman Gothic. 
The interior is arranged in amphitheatral style, 
with semi-circular seating, the general treat- 
ment of the detail being in Gothic. Two large 
towers help to give the church its imposing 
appearance. The main audience room has seat- 
ing capacity for 1,000 people, the gallery, which 
extends round the room, seating 600more. All 
the furnishings and decorations are of choice 
designs and exhibit a refinement of taste that 
is in perfect keeping with the character of the 
edifice. Inthe rear of the building are found 
the chapel, the Sunday-school rooms, and the 
parlors. The chapel will easily seat 1,200 per- 
sons. A study and a reception room have been 
provided for the pastor, and investigation shows 
that no modern church-and-chapel conveniences 
have been omitted. There is a kitchen, a serv- 
ing-room, pantries, sewing-rooms, choir-room, 
etc., etc., each furnished appropriately—each 
having all needed facilities. Constructed of 
native blue limestone, rock faced, with trim- 
mings of Ohio sandstone, the general effect of 
the building is as substantial as it is elegant. 


It cost about $85,000, and will be formally ded- | 


icated the first of the new year. Among those 
whose skill assisted in making this one of the 
handsomest houses of worship in the North- 
west, are the following well-known Minneapolis 
business men: 

H. N. Leighton Company, general contractors 
of the building; Lawrence A. Meclvor, who 
wrought the beautiful interior decorations: 
Charles S. Sedgwick, architect, whose skill, 
aided by Mr. Hayes, designed the building; 
Whittelsey Gas & Electric Fixture Company, 
who supplied all the superb electric-light fix- 
tures; Forman, Ford & Company, whose stained- 


glass, as seen in this edifice, represents some of | 


the highest-class work of the kind ever executed 
in this country; the Moore Heating Company, 
who furnished all the steam-heating apparatus: 


the Northwestern Mantel Company, whose skill | 
is seen in the elegant marble work and tiling; | 


the D. & D. Electric Manufacturing Company, 
builders of the electric motor which operates 
the ventilating fans in the church; and, lastly, 
the Liljengren Furniture Company, providers 
of the elegant pulpit and platform furniture, 
which, without exception, it is said, illustrates 
the finest and most artistic work in that line in 
the whole Northwest. The communion table 
is also an example of perfect work, both in 
design and finish. It speaks well for Minneap- 
olis that it contains men and firms that are 
every way competent to execute commissions 
of so high and so exacting a nature. 
*@- 


FURNITURE FOR THE HOME AND OFFICE. 


The New England Furniture and Carpet 
Company, that immense house-furnishing firm 
of Minneapolis, have issued a catalogue which 
contains pictures, descriptions and prices upon 
every article needed in one’s home, whether 
it be in town, city or country. Here is what 
they say: 

‘‘We are prepared to make savings to all who 
newly furnish or refurnish their 
houses,—from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
Coast,—and if your readers will send and get 
our mammoth catalogue, they will be convinced 
that we can make important savings for them 
in purchases of that kind. We willingly give 








desire to 


information when requested, and make esti- 
mates for every class of house furnishings.”’ 


DR. G. F. LAPAUL, 


IAlinneapolis. 


Corner Fifth and Nicollet, over Yerxa’s. 


ELECTRICITY 


Cures 
Rheumatism, 
Joint Diseases, 


Female Weaknesses, 
Tumors, 

Backaches, 

Kidney Diseases, 
Nervous Exhaustion. 


I have the largest 
Electrical Apparatus 
In the Country. 





TRAC 





iwothing rut ELousefurnishinegs. 


Our new and mammoth Catalogue of Housefurnishings is ready. and will be mailed to any address 


on receipt of eight cents, to help prepay postage. 


NO HOUSEKEEPER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 


We do not sell dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, clothing, or anything but HOUSEFURNISHINGS; 
but there is nothing for the home but what re otn supply BETTER. QUICKER and CHEAPER 
Yr US! 


than any establishment in the country. 


Mention THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE & CARPET CO., The One-Price Complete House Furnishers, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





EUSTIS BROTHERS, 


Jexx7elers, 


600 NICOLLET AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Christmas Novelties. 


Everything New in SILVER and GLASS. 
DIAMONDS and Rich Jewelry 


We always have in large varieties. | 
Our prices for fine goods are all marked down to the | 


lowest figure. Call and see. 


EUSTIS BROS., 600 Nicollet. 


GILBERT DONALDSON, President and Manager. 


D. & D. ELECTRIC MFG.CO.. 


Manufacturers of 





Motors, Dynamos, 
| GENERATORS, 


| Electric Elevators. 


ao nae ae 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


| 4th St. and 11th Ave. So., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








NORTHWESTERN SLATE CO., 
dealer in Slate Black Boards, 


Washington, Franklin and Bangor Roofing Slate. 
Structural and Electrical Works and Slate Black 
Board Setting a specialty. 
BERKEMEYER BROS., Managers, 


1012 New York Life Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











C. A. SMITH, 
Elorist, 


520 Nicollet Avenue, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


Picturesque Robbinsdale. 


ELEOCTRIO CAR, 
BEAUTIFUL LAKES, 
PURE WATER. 
| House for sale: long time, low interest. Take 20th 
| Ave. N. car and ae wpnee. Tt will interest you. 


INS 


| 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| 22 Chamber of Commerce. - 





B. W. Smits, President. 8S. H. Paru.ips, Sec. & Treas. 


CITY SASH & DOOR CO., 


| Wholesale LUMBER, 
Building Paper, Mouldings, Sash, Doors, Blinds. 
224-226- 228-230 South Fourth St., 
| Telephone 9%. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HOWARD, FARWELL & CO., : 


Pianos and Organs. 


Reliable Dealers. 


707 Nicollet Ave, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
J.T. SvEwaArt, Manager. 
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CONTRACTORS OF THE NEW WESTMINSTER CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


MOORE HEATING CO, | Hf N. LBIGHTON CO., FORMAN, FORD & 60... 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


en - : 
ome Glass = Mirrors. 
“Contractors for High and Low’ P 
PRESSURE STEAM PLANTS. | ies S 
Manufacturers and Contractors of and Stained Art Glass 


Steam Hot Water Combination Builders. B sei Plate 


Furnace Heating Apparatus, 
With Natural and Fan Ventilation. 2 13—South Sixth Street—2 I 3 116-118-120 Washington Ave. South, 


416 Third Street South, - Minneapolis, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS. MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


moe | CHAS S. 
\Wwaay = ee gs V\ SEDGWICK, 


5 ArcurreeT 


1027 Lumber Exchange, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 














DECORATOR 1 | Sweet, 








Photographer. 





800 en 
= Syndicate Arcade, 





Lumber Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


. li Mi THE NEW WESTMINSTER CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. ; 
Minneapolis, - Minn. Nicollet Ave., Bet. 5th & 6th Sts 


Lillengren Furniture Co,  wuirrensey Northwestern Mantel Co., 


eovsewevea ores GAS QBLBGTRIG FIXTURE “tren 
Art Furniture, “Wooden 


Company, 
Bank, Office, M antels. 
and oe Telephone 1084. 
Store Fixtures, ; Bank and Office Fixtures, 
and - . Onyx and Slate Mantels, 
Church Work. 620 Nicollet Ave., Monuments and Headstones, 


FURNITURE, 


Minneapolis, Minn. | Plumbers’ and Interior 


Wood Mantels, Grates and Tiles. | Marble and Tile Work. 
ae Factory, Salesroom and Office: 


330 E. Franklin Ave., 307-9-11, Sixth St. $ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Telephone 39. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(Mill Work Finish.) 
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MORE FUR-BEARING ANIMALS NEEDED. 


As population increases and settlement ex- 
tends in Manitoba and the other Northwestern 
Provinces, states the Western Prairie of Cypress 
River, Man., there will be an increased demand 
for coats made of fur or skins. In fixing the 
climate of a country in the North, nature al- 
ways provides a suitable covering for the ani- 
mals that inhabit the region, and man easily 
appropriates the warm clothing of the beasts 
for his own use. While the Esquimaux and 
the Laplanders dress in the skins of the seal 
or the reindeer, the Russians and the inhabi- 
tants of Siberia use the skins of sheep, dressed 
in a peculiar way. It would certainly be a 
most profitable undertaking if the people of 
this country would procure some of those varie- 
ties of sheep that have short, curly wool, so 
that the skins could be used, when dressed, for 
coats and rugs. There are so many kinds of 
sheep that a suitable species might easily be 
selected, and a fortune awaits the man who in- 
telligently engages in the business of providing 
really good skins for coats and rugs. 


= ~~ 


A GLIMPSE OF RAILWAY LUXURY. 





The following illustration of a section in one 
of the superb buffet-parlor cars now being run 
on ‘*The Northwestern Line’’—the C., St. P., 
M. & O. Ry.—between the Twin Cities and 


Chicago, will show how daytime travel can be | 


made a positive luxury. There are two of 
these cars, one named after Minneapolis, the 
other after St. Paul. They aresixty-eight feet 
long and cost nearly $18,000 each. 
nishings are rich and handsome, and the finish 
is in polished St. Jago mahogany, inlaid with 
white laurel wreaths and leaves. Pintsch gas 
chandeliers supply the necessary illumination. 
In the body of the car are twenty-two easy 
plush-covered revolving chairs, each opposite 


a huge window that is hung with silken dra- | 
peries and provided with sliding shades. There | 
In one of these cars is | 


are numerous mirrors. 
a large toilet-room for ladies; at the other end 
is the elegant buffet-room, back of which is 
a capacious smoking-room and a toilet apart- 
ment for gentlemen. You can get as much or 
as little as you like at the buffet service—a cup 
of coffee or a full meal, and charges are mod- 
erate. One of these cars runs from Chicago to 
the Twin Cities, the other from the Twin Cities 
to Chicago. Leaving Minneapolis at 7:35 and 
St. Paul at 8:15 a. M., the train will reach Chi- 
cago at 9:55 p. mM. Leaving Chicago at 8:15 A. 


m., the other train will reach St. Paul at 9:55 
and Minneapolis at 10:25 Pp. M., 
luxurious 


thus affording 
a quick and most transportation 


service. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE SUPERB BUFFET PARLOR 
CARS USED ON C., 8ST. P., M. & O. RY. 


The fur- | 


BEOT ELECTRIC BELT ON EARTH 





=i 





YourFirst and| 


opportunity| OOUPON 


to get the 
World-Renowned 


DR. HORNE’S 


Uf sent with an order 
G00 Dectrie for a $20.00 Belt, not 


$6.6 Gln.“ 


THIS 
LAST 


is good for 


$13.34 


for only later than th irt vda vs 
of this 











New Improved 





Warranted to eure 
without medicines, advert 


Rheumatism 
Sciatica 
Lumbago able and 
le Belt. 
Catarrh em 
Asthma 
Neuralgia get it 


ten times over 


them, up to $40.00. 


Constipation will prove 
Heart Troubles 
Paralysis 


belts we 


Nervousness 


Spinal Diseases eturned to us 
Varicocele 

Torpid Liver 
Throat Troubles 
Kidney Complaints 
Sleeplessness 
Nervous Debility 
Lost Vigor 

Cold E.vctremities 
Female Complaints 
Pains in the Back 


advance 


this Belt at such a price. 


these belts 


Men and 
Women. 


MORE DR.HORNE ELECTRIC BELTS SOLD THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 





TAS OFFERS GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


Ve make this | ecial Unprecedented Offer to Quick 
Introduce and 


LEC R To quickly introduce and 
T TH ELTS for Dr. Horne’s New Improved Electric Belts and Appliances 
sell for 30 days only, our No.4 Dr Horne’s New Improved Regular $20.00 Electrie 
Belt for only $6.66, apricethat will make it possible for every person reading this 
. sement to get one of our best Belts at a nominal price 
the following diseases. tory of our business have we offered to sell this Nelt at such a price, but we want 
an agent in your locality, and we believe that if you buy a Belt you will beso well 
pleased with it that you will either act as our ageift or help u_to get one. 
Remember, the Belt we are offering you for only $6.66is our No. 4 Dr. Horne’s 
New Improved Regular $20.00 Combmmation Belt for men or women 
ean be worn by any member of the family 
It is the best Belt we manufacture; 
make no exception to this statement We have 
There is nota family but what should have one of these Belts, 
as it is the best and cheapest doctor and y mu do not have to go out of the oe use to 
It will last you for years with proper care, and will save itself in doc 
These Electric Belts have cured thousands and will cure you ifyou 
Dyspepsia will only give it a trial, as the many testimonials which we publish in our catalogue 


YOU RUN NO RISK IN DEALING WITH US. 


We de not ask you tosend any money in advance. 
are perfectly willing to send it to your nearest express office, C. 0. D., so 
that you can see and examine it free of any cost, just the same as if you came into 

e or go into any store, and if you are perfectly satisfied i with it, pay the ex- 

nt the price o f the Belt and ¢ xpress charges and take it; otherwise it will 
Can any fairer offer be made you than this? 
manufacturers of Electric Belts who send Belts C. 0. D., without asking one cent in 
If you wish to send cash with order we will prepay all express charges 
and guarantee the Belt to be exactly as represented, or forfeit $100.00. 


WE HAVE NOW OFFERED YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 


and if you do not accept it you may be sorry for it, as we shall never again offer 
It seems needless to say that we are sustaining a loss on 
every Belt we sell at the above price, but it is cheaper to introduce them in new lo- 
calities in this way than to send traveling men to doit for us 


and send to us with your waist measure in inches. Don’t delay. 
possible, otherwise you may forget it 


Dr. HORNE ELectric BELT & Truss Co. 
112-114 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


and Limbs P. S.—If you have no use for an Electric Belt please hand or mail this adver- 
a tisement to some one that you know, who is not enjoyin od health. 
AU Weaknesses in | this you will favor them pe ey : am 
we can give steady employment 
and ean speak of their merits from personal experience 

REFERENCES:—As to 
any Bank in Chicago, and the many thouss 
have used our Electric Belts and Appliances during the past 20 years 


Obtain Agents in New Localities. 
obtain agents in as many new localities as possible 
we have decided to 


Never in the His- 


It 1s adjust- 
Suspensory free with every 
in fact, the Best on Karth, and we 
sold hundreds, yes, thousands of 


If you want one of these 


We are the only 


Ag AVIWANNY q3ynd SNOSHa3d JO SOQNVSNOHL 


If you want one of 


ounT COUPON 
Order today if 


By doing 
We want a good agent in eve ry locality to whom 
We only employ those who have used our Belts 


S17 38 WwNdO 


our reliability we refer to any Express Company, 
nds all over the United States who 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 








LOCATE WISELY. 


LOCATE NEAR RAW MATERIAL. 
LOCATE POR MAREET. 


Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 
From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 

From Chicago to the Pacific, 
to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
Creameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line. 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 

SANTA FE. 

For list of opportunities and all other industrial 


information, address 
JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
Oxn1CaAGo, ILL. 


BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 
Get a_ case 






ry or Opiates. Price $3.00 =. 


tor a treatment. A 
Home Medical Ass'n, 215 Madinon son St., Chicago. 


No. 11. Uterus Tonic. For painful and suppressed 
menstruation. Is composed of five of the very purest 


| vegetable extracts obtainable. Is useful in delayed 


and painful menstruation and leucorrhcea (whites), 
and is a tonic to the uterus. 
on O., Nebraska, writes: In regard to your case of 
ific Remedies, I write to say that it is a wonder. 
= No. 11 Tablet is one of the grandest medicines I 
have ever known. I think when used with your local 
treatment it is the grandest medicine for female dis- 
ease ever used by women. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 4m LEER, = WARE ni 
LINDEKE, | 


Importers and WARNER & 








Wholesale Druggists, | 








| "A7 holesale i oe 
Jobbers in SSS 
DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. —<=———_ 
| all 4 Eom 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. | | FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, | Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, | Fuirtgabe- Movge Ges and Gensline Engines, 
| | vasod Gaicesiocd rect fowee e 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrsLEy Sr., Cor. 6TH. | ST. PAUL, ’ . MINNESOTA | Railway and Contractors’ Supplies 























L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 








OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 8 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 





MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER, a ee = 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. se Oe ee 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., | FLOUR EXCHANGE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. | 





We can supply you with any Cuts 
in the Meat line, HIGH GRADE =——— 


PRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. | 


| Architectural 

Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. | and other 
We Manufacture Iron Work 
ALL KINDS OF FINE SAUSAGE. 


Get our prices. Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
asad Write us for Prices. 
L. RISENMENGER MEAT GO,  Painter’s Materials. — $T, PAUL FOUNDRY CO.. 


Packers of Beefand Pork, 
s7, pau, winw., ST. PAUL, - = # £MINN, ST. PAUL. MINN. 


IN STOCK. 


HOTELS: T.LBLOOD&@. copy, aeuy 








AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
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Lytles Diamond Parlors 


415 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn., 


One of the oldest, most reliable jewelry houses in the Northwest; established in 1875. 


We have dealt for the last few years exclusively in diamonds and watches and negotiating loans. 
We recently bought the bankrupt stock and part of the fixtures of one of the finest retail jewelry 
stores in St. Paul. We have opened an elegant, newly furnished store on the ground floor, and 
are c ares now a full line of the latest new goods from the factory, consisting of the following: 

The latest cuts and finest quality in cut-glass, in fruits and nut bowls, salad bowls, celery 
dishes, creamers and sugars, water bottles and lovely pitchers, cologne bottles, spoon holders, 
tobacco jars, champagne goblets, champagne cups, beautiful cut-glass tumblers, small-size half- 
tumblers. The latest designs in decanters, cracker jars, puff boxes, etc. $75.00, worth $100.00— 
Cut-glass punch bow]; the base and bow] separates; the latest design,elegantly cut; the bowl is 124 
inches across the top; height 94 inches; the bowl sets on a beveled mirror; the frame is mounted 
in gold-filled, artistically wrought: the mirror stand is 2} inches in beight; the ladle is sterling 
silver, gold bowl, with a beautifully wrought cut-glass handle piece. Also a full line of solid 
silver knives, forks and spoons; also in best quality of plate, sets of fork and spoon, sets of coffee 
spoons both in silver and in plate, in cases and without; nut crackers and picks; large and small 
ladles with plain and gold bowls, sugar spoons of the latest designs, jelly spoons, pie knives, bon 
bon and souvenir spoons, ink stands in sterling silver, and all manner of novelties, such as grape 
shears, knives, baby rattles in pearl and solid silver, calendars, cream jars, manicure sets, hat 
brushes, paper knives and thermometers, Parisian metal bronze belts with elastic chain, with 
vray silver tinish, some in gold and other colors; beautiful chatelaines from $5 to $25, gold and 
silver purses. We also carry silk umbrellas with handles inlaid, some with ivory, gold, etc., and 
the latest Parisian designs; elegant and late yma in silver-plated sets, fruit dishes, baking 
dishes, bread trays, knives, forks and spoons; fancy little gold clocks, French imported clocks 
with gold and hand-painted, with candelabra gold ornamental pieces. 

In connection with our bankrupt stock and forfeited pledges we embrace the largest stock of 
diamonds that is handled by any retail house in the Northwest; a fine and varied stock of 
watches, lady’s and gent’s, gold and filled, some set with diamonds; chatelaine watches in 
silver, oxidized, black and handsome enamel back. 

We carry a& strictly railroad watch that we consider Jeweled pocket book, the finest made in the world; 
the be st that has ever been offered in the Northwest | monkey skin, seal skin, Russian leather and with real 
in a 25 pwt. case, open or hunting, for $40.00; in solid 14k | gold Slled ornamenteand some with jewels. Price from 
gold heavy cases for$65.00. Description of movement: | $3.50 to $5.00. 


Nickel, 18 fine ruby jewels in raised gold settings, cen- We carry a full line of beautiful chatelaines, some 
ter jeweled, cap jeweled escape wheel, Brequet hair | with just the purse alone, some with three pieces, 
spring, adjusted to temperature, isochronism (6 posi- | others very elaborate with seven or eight pieces. mir- 
tions), micrometer regulator, double-sunk dial, non ror, bon bon box, tablet, pencil, purse, etc. Prices 
magnetic from $5.00 to $25.00. 

We will give you a description and price of a few $25.00, worth $50—Diamond ear-rings, No. 653, pure 
articles, that you may wish to send for, for Christmas. | white diamonds. weigh about \ carats. 

$20.00, cost $35.00—Aluminum opera glass with handle, 26.00. cost $15- ; * 
imported, beautifully chased, in silk bag. PR nd am BAe ane scn m peer ar pearl weighs % 


$15.00, cost $35.00— Beautiful opera glasses, hand $18.00, cost $40.00—Diamond lace pin; weighs \% carat, 
painted, double draw, handle decorated, are magnifi- | set up in 14k very handsome mounting with double pin. 


cent, in silk plush case | 
: z LOS .00—No. 402—D . ‘ 
$8.00, ones, $15 00—Im orted F cane opera glass, gold nee cen ee roids de ee | 7 
and smoked pearl, in elewantcondition,in morocco case. with diamond in center. 
A large size cost $18 00, we sell for $9.00. $39.00, cost $65 00—Real rubies and diamond ear-knobs, 
For $8.00 we will send you one of the latest Parisian | genuine ruby surrounded by diamonds, small, brilliant 
belts, gray, oxidized steel, elastic chain with orna- and fine. 
ments of steel and gray silver. We have same kind of $177.00, cost $265.00-Gentleman’s diamond ring, dia- 
belt in gold withornaments. We havea jeweled belt mond weighs about 2 carats, perfectly blue-white gem, 
with gold filled buckle, with real jewel ornaments | very brilliant, mounted in heavy fiat Belcher 14k 
surrounding the belt, that we sell for $4.00 and $.00; | mounting. 
they are the latest and most beautiful thing out. $100.00, cost $150.00—Beautiful pearl and diamond 
For $7.00 willsend youa pair of garters, gold filled | brooch, 7 blue-white diamonds in center, artistically 
buckle with gold enameled edges with plain old gold | surrounded with beautiful pearls; this is an extra 
center for monogram. We will pat letters on before | handsome brooch. 
eee Price $4.00. $16.00, cost $30.00—Gold crescent, studded with pearls 
For $33.00 we will send you a solid 14k new style chain | 224 diamonds. 
bracelet. Roman gold, set with diamond and gold lock; | $125.00, cost $200.00—A s led star, the entire front 
this is the latest thing in bracelets. Gold filled chain | studded with beautiful, Bril lant diamonds; this piece 


bracelets with lock and key, elegantly finished, can contains the finest diamond, a fashionable and strik- 
not be told from solid 14k gold 


Price $3.00, ing piece. 





$17.00, four-leaf clover as natural as life with gold 
stem and diamond in center; this makes a very hand- 
some brooch. 

$25.00, worth at retail $40.00—Diamond horse-shoe 
scarf pin, artistically made, small size, diamonds are 
white and very brilliant. 

$30.00, cost $65.00—Diamond ear-knobs with real ruby 
center, small in circumference, but very fine goods. 


$100.00, cost $175.00—A pair of diamond ear-rings; the 
diamonds are perfect, weighing 1k. each, blue-white 
and perfectly matched and extra brilliant. 


$15.00, cost $25.00—Real gem tortoise shell back comb, 
2 teeth, width of = 2 inches, decorated with frosted, 
artistic design of solid 18k old gold color. 


For $10.00 will send you a back comb; it originally 
sold for $22.00. Real tortoise shell, 18k gold top, beauti- 
fully chased; the design is exquisite, not large and 
elaborate, but compact and very fine. 


Plain 1kk gold rings at a discount of 25 per cent. 


For $1.50 we will send you a gold filled hair pin, beau- 
tiful and late design, blue and white enameled, fili- 
greed with gold. This is a beauty. 


We haye others studded with jewels; the top is 
mounted on a coil spring. so it is constantly on the 
quiver; the effect is very rich. Price from $2.00 to $2.50. 


$5.00-Filled gold purse. good-size, enameled clasp: 
the purse is made of steel wire 14k gold, the chain is 
heavy-plated gold with ring; we have these same 
purses in oxidized silver and black steel gun-barrel 
tinish, with gold enameled on the cover of purse; also 
in silver-gray finish. Price $5.00. 


$100.00, cost $200.00—Lady’s watch, small size, satin 
finish, studded with a $100,00 diamond ring putin the 
case; the design in the case is a bird flying with ruby 
eyes, the movement is the finest Elgin movement 
made. There is Floradelee with the watch. Price 
$35.00; old gold, artistically designed, small size, con- 
tains three blue-white brilliant diamonds. 


$125.00, cost $400.00—-Gentleman’s sealskin coat in ele- 
gant condition;in fact, it doesn’t look as though it was 
ever worn; finest quality of London dyed seal, will fit 
aman weighing about 175 pounds, and by moving the 
buttons, could be made to fita 150man. At Lytle’s, 
415 Robert Street. 

$10.00, worth $50.00—Harper’s weekly complete from 
‘62 to 66 bound in two volumes, complete history of 
the war with beautiful illustrations, biographical 
sketches and portraits of all the leading generals. 


$8.00, cost $27.00—*‘Wilkie Collins’’ Complete Works, 
bound and illustrated; in good condition. 


$177 00, would cost you to buy at retail at least $300.00 
—Gentleman’ s diamond ring in a flat, artistically- 
shaped, finely burnished mounting; the diamond isa 
blue-white crystal, perfect in shape, cut, warranted 
without a flaw. brilliant. We willsend this ring OC. O. 
D. with privilege of examination. We will loan any 
time in five years $150.00 on ring. 


No. 1830—$8 00—Rope pattern lady’s guard chain, solid 
gold slide, studded with small pearl and ruby, Roman 
_ color, 14k filled, warranted to wear twenty years. 

0. 815—$18.00—brooch, representing an autumn leaf, 
beautiful and perfect representation, mounted up 
in 14-carat gold and 22-carat in the enamel size, 
inch wide by in. in length witha brilliant gem ofa 
diamond in the leaf; the effectischarming. No. 8923— 
$6 00—Is a scarf pin or stick pin, similar in every re- 
spect, except of about ', the size. No. 2279-—$7.00—Per- 
fect and beautiful colored violet 14 and 22k gold, with 
a diamond in the center as natural as nature itself. 
Another scarf pin very mar in a pansy blossom 
with a bright, little diamond, $6.00. We carry a selected 
and first-class stock of gentlemen's vest chains, in gold 
and filled ; some of the latest,most fashionable patterns 
in: filled chains, double and single. Prices $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00 and $7.00 each. Gentlemen's gold vest chains, 
latest desigas and patterns, 14k gold, from $18.00 to 
$30.00, according to weight. Solid gold charms #2 50 to 
$5.00; set with diamonds, from $7 00 to $30.00. Ladies’ 
fashionable size gold watches, manufactured within 
the last thirty days, up-to-date style, 14k gold, hunt- 
ing and open face, from $18.00 to $30.00. These watches 
are all Eigin movements 30 per cent below regular 
retail prices. Set with diamonds, from $25.00 to 
$100. 00—Open face chatelaine watches in silver, nickel, 
gold filled, and black oxidized; fine American move- 
ment $7. 50, silver $6.00, 25-year gold filled $8.00, 25- 

ear filled, extra fancy dial, beautifully enameled 
yack; this is a beauty. Price $18.00. No. 17—Chate- 
laine, small size, fancy dial, 14k gold, nickel ruby jew- 
eled, $15.00. No. 793—Diamond ear-knobs with ruby 
center, 8 brilliant diamonds in each, center with real 
ruby, worth at least $60.00, for $30.00. For $100.00 we 
will send you a pair of diamond ear-knobs, dia- 
monds weigh 1 carat each, fashionably mounted, per- 
fect blue-white brilliant stones, warranted perfectly 
matched in cut, color, brilliancy, etc. Diamond ear- 
rings from $20.00 to $400.00, worth in all cases 30 per cent 
more, No. 615. Price $10.00, beautiful lady's ring, real 
emerald, weighs nearly '» carat, diamond on each side, 
mounted in a handsome 14k gold mounting. A dupli- 
cate of the same, except the center stone is real ruby. 
No. 628—Is a solid 14k gold ring, mounted with a little 
diamond; this would be suitable fora girl from 9 to 
12 years of age. No. 588—$15.00—Three turquoise circle 
the finger with two diamonds between each turquoise; 
14k mounting, ring is worth $30.00. No. 497—Tiffany 
diamond ring. light, pretty mounting, diamond is 
white and brilliant, weighs * carat. Price 16.00. No. 
414 -$30.00, worth $50.00—Beautiful opal ring, 5 opals, 
genuine Australian, 2 brilliant diamonds between 
each opal; that would be 8 diamonds, mounted grace- 

fully. No. 198—Price $65.00, worth $100.00—Mounted in 
light Tiffany mounting, diamond weighs a carat; a 
gem inevery way. No.515-$140.00, worth $250. 00—Beau- 
firul lady's diamond ring, 5 diamonds encircling the 
finger, center stone weighs % carat and the two on 
each side a trifle smaller, fine quality, blue-white 
perfect diamonds. No. 1859—$15.00, worth $30.00—Dia- 
mond ring, diamond weighs ‘'» carat, brilliant, nice 
stone, mounted up fashionably. Money advanced on 
diamonds and precious stones 


Any of the above goods w ill be sent to outside parties 
O. O. D., with privilege of examination, by paying 
express charges both ways. 
E. LYTLE, 
415 Robert St., opposite Ryan Hotel, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
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CURTISS. BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. HODGMIRE, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Book-keeping, 


Koglish, 


Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Actual Business Practice. 


Expert teachers in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 


Circulars free. Mention this Magazine. 





C/, be C(OUMANOD bnclkas 





The Leading Business and Telegraphy 


College in the Northwest. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Actual business from beginning toend. Thorough, 
practical, reliable. Students enter anytime. Day and 
night throughout the year. A course in this college is 
the quickest and surest road to success. 


Students can earn board. For Outalngue address 


F.A. MARON. PRINCIPAL, 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. S. COFFEY, Principal, 





I will thoroughly teach 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
A FORTUNE FOR YOU. sm” the trade in all 

ne branches. and 
make you a skilled, practical om po ee work- 
man in nine months’ time, and then guarantee youa 
position atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 
per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 


make a fortune at, write for particulars to 
Ww. F. A. WOODCOCK & CO 


WINONA, MINN. | 





Kodaks, 
Fameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


/ Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
rips 
camp with them nowadays. 
signed for travelers’ uses. 
Sverybody wee ikes pictures ought to have a Pocket 
Kodak; Dp hs 
We make as pectalty of DEVELOPING 32d PRINTING 





NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and | 


price list. 
Headquarters for all kinds of §S 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manufacturing Optician, | 


360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


sone EYES Dr SAACTAOHDSONS FYEWATER 











Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into | 
They are especially de- | 


ctacles and Eye- | 





because bright people want them 
on having a Parker. 


information.— Mailed for the asking 


risa big hit in fountain pen making, 
Parker feature. 
but prevents soiled fingers. 

BRIGHT DEALERS SELL THE 


Bea. S. Parker Fountain Pen 








and is a distinctive 
Not only does it feed the ink perfectly, 


Don’t take just ‘‘a fountain pen,”’ but insist 


Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable 


THE PARKER PEN OO., No. 14 Mill St, JANESVILLE, WIS. 























Betofl doz. Setofldog, Set of 1 dos. Set of doz. 
Tass Spoons Knives Forks Tea Spoons A 8 
Vel TO 
vit 







Hi table ware exactl 
ai dinary offertoqu 





Kniy 
Kemedies to be exactly as we claim. 


as described above same day money is received. This 
ly paces Remedies within reach of all & we g 


Forks. Table 
‘Address THE ARIL LA DRUG CQO.,, Station “0,” 


PIECES OF 
SILVER WARE 
12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 
Tea Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral 


design, made by the Sterling Silver Plate C 


& guaranteed. This valuable service given free to every person answering 
thisadvertisement who will sell our Remedies, We don t ask you to pay a 
cent. If youagree to sell only abe xes of our wonderful Vegetable Pills & 3 
penne of peultive S08 Care at 25 cts. a box, write us to-day & we will send 
you the Remedies on cons ignme nt at once, when sold you send us the 
money & we will send you absolutely free a complete set « of athver plat d 


an extraor- 
irantee the 





ons and TeaSpoons which we give for selling our 
a if New York ck y- 





PIPE ORGANS 
BUILT TO ORDER 


RIAL and MOST DURA- 
BLE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
either with mechanic- 
al action or Tubular 
Pneumatic action of 
the SCHUETKE’s PURE 
PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
System. 
Every Organ Warranted 
for five years. 
The best of references 
can be furnished. 


WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
2219-2221 Walnut st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


44 
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MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 


OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The Oldest and Best School of 
ACTUAL 
BUSINESS 


In the Northwest. 
BUSINESS MEN @@ 
As Instructors. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 
ATTEND THE BEST. 
RICKARD & GRUMAN, 


PROPRIETORS. 








Shannon Binding Cases. 
| Old Price, $4.50. New Price, $3.35. 


J. HIBBARD, 


Desks, Htc., 
| 17 South Fourth Street, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| en —— 








COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 
Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 
Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 

A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 


the same cow. 


My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease, Patron- 
age is solicited giaioey on the merits of my dairy 
products. Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. a4 


from the BEST MATE- | 


JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


of the Improved 
and Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 
done. 

Five Years’ Guarantee 
onevery Instrument, 
Office and Factory: 

280 Western Ave , 
Cor Igle shart St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


ITALIALD 
‘Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 


11 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 








Manufacturers 
Macaroni, and all 
| Spaghetti, Fine 
| Vermicelli, Italian 
| Egg Noodle, Pastes. 





| White Cross FARINA in one pound package 
Ask your Jobber for “WuitE © noes” Brands 
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Established 1872. 


Mrs. P.J GIESEN. 
COSTUMER, 


, 316 Wabasha St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| CATALOGUE of 
‘ Theatrical and 
Masquerade 
Costumes. 


The Leading Western House 


4 SPEc IAL LINE 
oO 
Flags, Banners 
and Badges fur 
Clubs, Lodges, etc 
at reduced prices 


{UWAYS in STOCK 
Masks, Wigs and 
Beards, Gold and 
Silver Lace, Grease. 
Paints and Make-up 
Boxes,Complete Cos- 
tumes for popular 
Operas, Cantatas 

and Oratorios 
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“As Ithers See Us.”’ 


“You are publishing a great magazine, worthy of 
the substantial support of the Great Northwest. There 
are eight of usin our home who monthly enjoy the 
great literary treat which your publication affords.” 
—W. M. Barnum, Editor Colman's Rural World, St. Louis 

There is no better all-round magazine published in 
the United States today than Tar NORTHWEST MAGa- 
zing of St. Paul. As the fog envelops Puget Sound, 
so also does Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Cover the Pa- 
cific Coast States.—Beaver ( Wash.) Leader. 

Tus NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Is one of the brightest 
and most instructive magazines published, and, de- 
voted as it is, and as its name implies, to the North 
west, it should be in every home.—Fessenden (N. D.) 
News. 

Enclosed please find check for two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Up to the pres- 
ent time | have not received the August number, and. 
as I have the magazine on file for the pastseven years 
I do not like to misseven one number.—John G. Rolond, 
Chicago, IU. 





*@e 
Corduroy a Favorite. 
It seems that corduroy is again coming into favor 





through the dictates of fashion. This much, however, | 
must be understood: People like corduroy wellenough | 


to wear, but not to travel over. They like smooth 
roads, the jolting of which is reduced toa minimum 
The luxurious, modern equipment and the fine road- 
bed of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, popularly 
known as the Duluth Short Line, are such as to insure 
the passenger a comfortable and pleasant ride, enjoy- 
able from first to last. These and other features have 
made this road popular with the masses traveling to 
and between St. PauL Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior and other points. Ticket agents will always 
gladly provide the necessary information, or it may be 
obtained by writing direct to C. E. Stone, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
+e 


“Klondyke Bulletin.” 


Will be published by the Soo Line every Monday, 
containing all telegraphic news and up-to-date infor- 
mation as to best routes. services, steamship sailings, 
and every facility as same develop. Invaluable to 
Alaskan prospectors and all their friends. To be 
placed on mailing list, send six cents (6c.) in stamps 
to W. Kk. Callaway, G. P. A.. Minneapolis, Minn, 

@- ™ 


To Cure a Cold in One Day. 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it failstocure. 2c. 





Going to California? Phillips’ Upholstered Tourist Cars 
are Best. 

150,000 passengers car- 
ried in seventeen years 
and all of them pleased, is 
a flattering testimonial. 
Jealous imitators have 
started rival lines, but 


and experience of the 
Pioneers in the tourist 
car business. 

The Minneapolis & St. 
Louls Railroad runs ele- 
gant upholstered touri 
cars to California points without change, leaving St. 
Paul 7:00 Pp. M., Minneapolis 7:35 P. mM. every Thursday 
via Omaha, Denver and Salt Lake—the Scenic Line. 

On November 2d, and each succeeding Tuesday. we 
willrun an additional car via Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and no snow. 

The time is only FOUR DAYS via either route. In 
this age, time isan important factor in the selection 
ofa lineof travel. The Albert Lea Route being the 
quickest and best appointed, is most popular. 

Through sleeping-car berths only $6.00. A gentle- 
manly Phillips’ conductor and colored porter accom- 
pany the car to attend the wants of the passengers. 

Meals served in dintng-cars, or may be prepared on 
cooking-ranges provided for the purpose in a separate 
compartment. 

Full information as to ticket rates, or berth reserva- 
tions will be given by addressing A. B. Cutts, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send for descent matter 





Mines are attracting atten- 
tion over all the world. For 
S information as to how, when 


and where to go and what to 
take, write to Smitas’ Casn Store, S. F., Cal., U.S. A. 


an Sad s nn eh eli. ® prolly 

ARE YOu SINGLE © pen a toclag wifes, weal 
husband, a handsome husba' or an ‘affectio nate te band, of any 
— wt description 1 any part nat Amorien. No publicity; cstabisched 
SAL Big lists with pictures and reside ailet free WALTER 
MeDONNELL, Department B) 5, Eureka. Building, Chieago, Lil. 





they lack the facilities | 














Established 1855. 


There are many kinds of FURS, but there is 
ONLY ONE PLACE where you can get the original 


| ALBRECHT— 


FURS 


Half a century of promises fulfilled has made us. 
We quote special for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

Animal Neck Scarf, - $1.00 to $5.00 
Fur Muff, - $1.00 to $10.00 
Gents’ Seal Cap, . $7.50 to $20.00 
$5.00 to $25.00 
$15.00 upward 


AND THAT IS AT 


Ladies’ Collarettes, - 
Ladies’ Fur Capes, 
Ladies’ Fur Jackets, - 


Gents’ Fur Coats, - 


$25.00 upward 
$12.00 upward 

CATALOGUES —Our ‘97 Catalogue is a beauty 
of 50 pages fully illustrated; describes our gar- 


ments and fur novelties. Wesend it free to any 
address. 


- ABRECHT”.SON 


20 EAST Zn STREET. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








HYDE & H00 KERAMIOC ART SCHOOL, 
j Importers of WHITE CHINA, 
and Agents for the HALL KILN. 


China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 

377 WABASHA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MINN. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, 


CONSERVATORY 
6 ee 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 188. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 


» $1.48 - ATTENTION! - $1.48 


Agents to sell our celebrated 20th century nickel wat 
warranted for 5 years, equal as wn pes to any Eli a 
watch; received highest Price Medal at World’s Expos 











tion. ‘Just a watch which sells everywhere for $5 One 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
in each county one sample watch free for examination 
ind if you think it the biggest bargain epenpsee agent 
$1.48 and ex. ches; otherwise don’t take, If money is sent with 
. order wateb wil] be sent postpaid and you ‘ve bees chgs Order 

7 stone. TT, FRETER UO., Henrietta Bidg., Chicago. 
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Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in. * 


BOOKS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS @ 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Write us for Catalogues and Prices. 


FR Enclose this ‘‘ad’’ with your 
order and we will send youa 
handsome Souvenir Spoon FREE. 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SESESCESCEESESSESSSESCSE ESE ECE ECE 


CALENDARS «98 


iG manufacture all ourown calendars. Buy from 

us Cirect and save middlemen’s profit. Also 

FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTING at bottom 

prices. Send us your work and let us give you a figure. 


AMMAN PRINTING G 


3 Jackson Street, . Paul, Mir 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See toit that 
| buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Ma chine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
im appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeEe 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( fatenfed), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Oxancr, M Bostow, Mass. 28 Umiow seas N.Y 
Cuicaeo, 90. TLL. 8r. Louris, Mo. DaLias. 
San FRaNctIsco, CAL. ATLANTA, 
FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, | $0. en oe t St. Paul, Minn, 
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WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for raisin 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES 
RIVAL. For country homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see it in prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 

THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 59 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY| °° SERIRZE & 005 Us watt 
Bootsand Shoes, White Lead & Oil G. 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
| BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 


MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 








ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


| FineShoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 
Toa Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 


Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


Universal Machine Works, R. E. COBB, 


r.. 2. BARTHOL, Proprietor. DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 





constantly in stock. 








Manufacturer of 


Pulleys, Hangers, 
Collers, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, 
Punching Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, 
Buffing Machinery, 


Tools, etc. 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 








§ 282 and 384 East Sixth Street. 
































WORKS: ; Corner Rosabel, ss 
ST PAUL. MINN. mt 31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 
—____—— pant ——— — me 
ia! 
SCHROEDER & DICKINSON. = OHIO C0 AL 00 
, , pase 7 
Hair Mattresses a specialty) ja SrARD 
Write for prices. | and 
16 E. 6th St., - ST. PAUL, MINN, || Sor 
BBs ect CO. Av Late 
Established 1869 | WHOLESALE ONLY 
| 
ae A. L. EGE | fee 
Manufacturer and Dealer in | Docks: Oar SUPERIOR, 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods | — 


and Importer of | 

Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. | 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 

220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 





GENERAL OFFICE: 


| > 
THE ELEGANT BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF SIXTH AND JACKFON STREETS, ST. PAUL, | Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


IN WHICH THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE HAS ITS OFFICES. 





The Crescent Creamery C0., | Perkins Manufacturing Co. | THE CR ANE & ORDWAY C0., 
























































ST. PAUL, MINN., 1b PERKINS’ 
Manufacturers of the famous | AAR f. FIRE-PROOF | ngage 844s 
: | pseeeecal ame Tron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 
“( t Brand” Butter and Ch ger Filt Shutters and Doors. 
rescent bran utter an beSe, | for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Wholesale Dealersin Tron Fencing and Cresting. onion Supplies. 
WIRE SIGNS, 
DAIRY PRODUCE. sank ano counter rAILINGs, ne Somanis Ae Well MACUNERY, 


BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
ie Re WORTHINGTON STEAK) PUMPS, 
Fe en ES ee wee LAmmengee | 21s Qhial Dealing and Sling, Conrugeted Sied damsings TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 


levator Enclosures, Sidewalk Gratings, etc. Main Office, 248, 260, 252 East Fourth Street 
E ’ gs, etc ST. PAUL, MINN. : 
MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 


WINDOW AND TREE GUARDS. 


Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 


&@ Correspondence solicited. 313 Jack ion Street, St. Paul, Minn. Branch Office, 
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THE PASSING OF A VANQUISHED RACE. 


The death not long ago upon the Puyallup 


Reservation, in Washington, of the daughter 
and last descendant of the Nisqually chief, 
Leschi, whom many of the earlier settlers of 


Puget Sound have cause to remember, will re- | 


call incidents of an era that vill soon pass from 
the memory of the living, states the Portland 
Oregonian. 'Times have changed, and the status 
of the Indian has changed since the name of 
old Leschi struck terror to the hearts of the 
settlers on the Washington shore and his 
painted warriors scoured the country in bands, 
ready to burn the homes of the pioneers, scalp 
the inmates, set fire to their grain-fields and 
run off their stock. The funeral of the aged 
squaw was attended by the remnant of her 
tribe and race gathered upon the reservation. 
Services were conducted by an ex-chief in their 
native tongue, so that, whatever of pathos or 
reflection upon the glory and prowess of her 
ancestors was contained in the oration, it was 
lost except to the ears that understood it. 
While there is a tragedy in the passing of a 
fading and vanquished race, its ordering was 
in accordance with the principle of thesurvival 
of the fittest, which permeates all nature, the 
operations of which savage resistance delayed 
for a time, but could not overcome. Nobody, 
perhaps, at this distance, blames old Leschi for 
his savage resistance to the encroachment of 
the whites upon his ancestral domain, yet the 
fact of his vanquishment is accepted as a ne- 
cessity, and the passing of his race is in simple 
accord with a degree of nature. 
*@. 


A PROBLEM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Whether it shall be written ‘Klondyke,”’ 
“Klondike” or ‘‘Clondike”’ is quite optional 
with those that have occasion to write it, but, 
inasmuch as that region is in British territory, 
it would seem as if the British way of spelling 
it ought to be accepted as the right way. In 
commenting on this subject the Winnipeg 
Man.) Nor’- Wester says 

Those individuals and newspapers who have 
delighted to show their superiority over ordi- 
nary mortals by insisting on referring to Klon- 
dyke as ‘“‘Thron-diuck,”’ explaining that such is 
the Indian appellation and means ‘‘plenty of 
tish,’’ will regret to learn that they are prob- 
ably as much astray as the common herd for 
whom plain Klondyke is good enough. Mr. K. 
N. L. McDonald, who knows the Yukon and 
Mackenzie River Country like a book, assures 
the Nor’- Wester that Mr. Ogilvie has made a 
slight mistake as to the Indian name of the 
stream. Its real name, Mr. McDonald says, is 
Tron-jik, which means ‘‘the main part of Dry- 
wood River.” ‘‘Tron’’ is the Indian for dry 
wood, and ‘“‘jik’’ isa term applied to the main 
part of a river in contradistinction to its source 
or its mouth. Whether, however, the precisians 
decide upon Thron-diuck or Tron-jik, the cor- 
ruption, Klondyke, has establishsd itself too se- 
curely in the language to be displaced. Thus 
it is that the Queen’s English is and ever has 
been made. 


A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Ladvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 68.00; Gold 
Crowns for 65.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
€1.50; Gold Alloy 
Fillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Has Cured More than 1,000,000 People. 
RHEUMATISM.. can tryivtor ase. 
Given Up by 14 Different Doctors. 


[TRADE MARK.) DEAR Sirs: I thought [ would write a statement of my case,and howl was when I 
. . commenced using your wonderful “5 DROPS,” as 1 feel truly grateful to think that our 
heavenly Father has endowed you with the knowledge to bring out such a wonderful medicine as your “5 DROPS.” 
I was a great sufferer for about four years. I was taken sick with vomiting and cramps and dizziness, so I 
could not sit up a minute, so they had to carry me in where I fell. Then I employed one of our city doctors: 
he said I was all broken down, and that I would never be able to work again; then 1 kept getting worse, and I 
employed another, and he said about the same. After awhile I got a little better, then 1 was taken with srpmape 
and pains in my elbows, hands, knees and feet. The torture of the pains was so great that I had to walk the 
floor night and day. I employed another doctor, and when he would say he could do no more for me, I would 
employ another and another, till I had employed fourteen different doctors, and had used every kind of patent 
medicine Il could hear of. My teeth are all gone from the effect of the strong medicine. Some of the doctors 
said it was my kidneys, some said it was my liver and kidneys, and some called it Rheumatic Gout. My friends 
would say that I could not live a week. Two years ago my sister-in-law came from Nebraska to see me. and she 
said when she went away that she would never see me alive again. Thank God she is here again to see me, and 
she had just one look at me, then she said: “What did you ever get to do you so much good?” for she says: ae 
expected two years ago every letter I got to hear you were dead.” AllI can say is, it was wonderful—“6 DROPS” 
did it all. When I was taken sick I weighed about 150 pounds—I ran down to 75 pounds, and I could not feed my- 
self and had to be turned in bed. I now have taken your “5 DROPS” about three months, and can clean my own 
horse and harness it and drive it. People all look at meandsay: “It is wonderful,” for they thought my box 
was made forme. My cure is a great testimonial for your “5 DROPS.” Now, if you want any more I can give it, 
and I can get testimonials from prominent men here that know just how I was. 

As 4 positive cure for Rheumatism. Sciatica, Neuralgia. Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma. Hay Fever, 
Catarrh. Sleeplessness. Nervousness, Nervous and Neuraigic Headaches. Heart Weakness. Tooth- 
ache, Earache. Croup Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc. "5 DROPS” 
HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 

“}S DROPS” TAKEN BUT ONCE A DAY is a dose of this great remedy. and to enable all sufferers to make a trial of 
its wonderful curative properties, we will send out during the next thirty days 100,000 sample bottles, 25c each, 
Pa by mail. Even asample bottle will convince you of its merit. Best und cheapest medicine on earth. 
sarge bottle (300 doses), $1.00; For 30 Days, 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 
Agents wanted in new territory. Write us today 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE O0O., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO., ILL., U.S. A. 
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THEH SANATORIUM 


Hudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management — 
was East o 
OLIVER ~ gt oan 
WENDELL “ pe : hy 
HoumeEs ° . R. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F ors of Treatment, Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A megnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address = 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








» WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & 00., 


AW ELOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RA YMOND Improved Gas and Gasoline HNGINEHS 


For Driving, Electric Light and Stationary Power Plants. 


One to One Hundred Horse-Power. One, Two and Four Cylinders. 








Efficiency Unexcelled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JT.I.CASH T.M.CoO., 


kvacizme, Wis. 
Write for Catalogue D and full particulars. 
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STORE.OFFICE & SALESROOMS 
COR.E.WATER & HURON STS. 





E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHoxs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and inall sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN GOODS inthe country. Try them. 


perry 








catalogue of all sporting goods. JNO MEUNIER BUN co 
272 West Water St., MILWAUKEE, Wee 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ye men’s, $2. 76. Ladies’ oun, 82. 25 
ae @, Sent postpaid on receipt of price y 
. Ne | METZ & SCHLOERB,  Caae,-2 
} Oshkosh, Wis, es 
Ned Write for our illustrated i <, 


| circular and price-list of 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 






hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 














“2 sei’ 
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IT MADE HER WEARY. 
J.E.Glass, a Minneapolis wholesaler, has a little 
girl, seven years old, who is not a bit behind her papa 
in the matter of intelligence and ready wit. Mr. Glass, 
whoisa practical joker, and delights in being some- 
what of a tease, was teasing his daughter the other 
day, and she did not like it very well. After her 
father had left the house to go to his office down-town, 
she turned to her mother with the remark: 
“Mamma, don't you think that papa is getting pretty 
fresh?"’— Misa. Valley Lumberman. 


BS 


DLAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 


John Jacob Menz, who so ably represents a Minneap- 
olis wholesale lumber company among the retailers of 
the Northwest, had a little taste of a new kind of ex- 
perience recently. One day he was found with a button 
off his coat and another off his vest, and he proceeded 
to explain. He said that there was a young lady of his 
acguaintance on whom he occasionally called, and who 
is a good deal of a joker. His calls have not been very 
frequent, owing to the fact that he is out on the road 
a large part of the time, and the last time he saw her 
she told him that unless he came oftener she would 


WASN'T IN THE BILL. 


When the Griffith theatrical company played in 
Butte, Mont., recently, a bit of realism occurred that 
was not on the bills. Richard III. was presented. 
Griffith was impersonating “Richard” and Mr. Palmer 
| was taking the part of the victorious “Richmond.” In 
| the last scene, where the hunchbacked tyrant meets 

his fate at the hands of Richmond, Griffith received a 
| slight wound in the face from Palmer's sword. 

“Gad!" thought Griffith. “He's pricked me. [I'll 
make him smart for’t.’’ 
| And he went at Palmer like afury. So sharp was 

the assault that the luckless “Richmond” received a 

stroke which broke his nose, laid his scalp open and 

sent him to grass for good. Now, here was a dilemma. 

The wrong man was down. “King Richard” stood 

erect, while his conqueror was prostrated! 

“Why don’t you tumble?” cried Palmer, ina stage 
whisper. “Die, man, die!" 

As Griffith “tumbled,” the curtain fell and left him 
on the gory field of battle, hiding Palmer from sight. 
And the audience roared. 


Se 
A MAN OF EXEMPLARY HABITS. 


Two prominent attorneys walked into police head- 
quarters in Seattle, Wush., according to the Pust-intel- 
ligencer of that city, and requested an interview with 
Sergeant Ward. They acted very mysteriously and 
spoke in whispers, so that the world should not know 
the importance of their mission. 

“We are anxious to locate a friend,” said one of the 
attorneys. “He is a young man of excellent family, 
who recently arrived from the East and has been ad- 


not recognize him as one of her friends. He had not | mitted to the bar.” The attorney meant the legal bar. 





L’BNFANT TERRIBLE. 


Doctor—"Tommy, when do you feel the worst?” 
Tommy—"I don’t feel very good ennytime, but I allers 
wurst jus’ after takin’ yure med'cine.” 


been there for some time, but thought, the other day, 
that he would chance it. He went to the door. When 
the young lady's brother came in response to his ring. 
he sent hiscard up. In a few moments the boy came 
back and said: 

“My sister does not seem to know who you are, sir, 
and she would like to know what your business is.” 

Now, it is a hard matter to get ahead of a lumber 
salesman, and perhaps this will explain why John re- 
plied that he was a messenger. and that he had a tele- | 
gram for the young lady that he was to deliver to her 
in person. He was shown into the parlor, and soon the 
young lady came in and said to him: 

“How do you do, sir? What is it you wanted of me?” 

He stated that he had a notice that there was to be 
asilk sale at a big store, the next day, and that it was 
desired that she should be there. She replied: 

“1 am afraid that I cannot be there. Is that all you 
wanted? Good day.” 

But his ready wit came into play, and he told her 
that he thought she had carried it far enough and that 
he had a horse and carriage outside and wanted her to 
go driving with him. She went and told her mother 
she was going out for a drive, got her things on, and | 
they started out. Getting outside the door, she looked 
up and down the street and failed to see anything of | 
the rig. When he told her that the “josh” was on her | 
that time, she took hold of him—with the result al- 
ready mentioned. But he had got even with her and | 
that paid for the buttons.—Miss. Valley Lumberman. ' 


| 


“He disappeared last Friday, and as he had con- 
siderable money on his person we naturally feel 
troubled about him.” 

“Is it not possible that heis out on a time?” 
mildly suggested the sergeant. 

The attorneys were sure that that theory 
would not hold water, as their young friend was 
a man of exemplary habits. 

About this time the Monday morning’s array 
of individuals who are in to “sleep” or for mis- 
demeanors were brought forth. The mystery 
was solved; the “exemplary” young man was 
among the lot, and he looked as if he had been 
having ahot old time. One eye was half-closed, 
his lips: were cut, clothes soiled and torn, anda 
disreputable air surrounded him generally: 
When he was brought before the court he raised 
one dirty finger at His Honor, and said: 

“I don’t care an et shet’ra who you are or 
whash you do, but I jush wish you'd tell me 
whezher I’m on Pugesh Sound or sthillin New 
York? I shink I'm in New York.” 


We 


SHOWING THE GOVERNOR RESPECT. 


The following from the Boston Herald may be 
taken with a grain of salt, but as it isa fairly 
good anecdote we make room for it. Speaking 
of the recent celebration of ex-Governor Alex- 
ander Ramsey's birthday, a man whose life has 
spanned the history of Minnesota, a State that 
now has nearly 2,000,000 people, the Herald says: 

“Illustrating his dislike of fuss and feathers, 
it is related of him that when he first visited the 
Territory in his official capacity he refused to 
feels allow the military commandant there to fire a 
salute in his honor. 

“*Very well,’ said the commandant, ‘but let 


| me call out the guard to receive you.’ 


“*Don't you do it,’ replied Ramsey; ‘I don’t wantany 
fuss made about my being here.’ 

“*As you wish, governor,’ said the commandant, ‘but 
I want to do something to show a proper respect to the 


| chief executive of this Territory. Is there anything 


that you would suggest or desire?’ 
“*Yes,’said Ramsey; ‘if you havea little good whisky 
about the post, I'll take a nip.’” 


WE 
A PUGET BOUND SQUIB. 

“Yes,” said a Seattle man; “I want a useful man 
about my country place. Can you milk?” 

“Yes, sor.” 

“Which side of a cow do you sit.on when milking?” 

“Wull, sor, Ol never milked but wan cow, an’she waz 
a kicker, sor; an’ bedad, a good dale av the toime Oi 
waz on both soides av her. sor.” 





MEN CURED FREE. 


The Private Formula of a Noted 
Physician Made Public. 


Weakened Mankind May Now Grasp 
a Wonderful Opportunity. 


Thousands of men will welcome the news that a most 
successful remedy has n found for all conditions 
resulting from excesses and self- 
inflicted abuse of the physical 
system, such as nervous debil- 
ity. weakness of the organs, etc. 
io 7ronany ense of the ifficulty. 
Mr. H.C. Olds, who cured him- 
self after many years’ suffering, 
wants to let other men know 
aboutit. He will therefore send 
the receipt giving the various 
Sagremsents to be used, so that 
all men at a trifling expense can 
cure themselves. e sends the 
receipt free, and all the reader 
needs to do is to send his name 
and address, stating he is not 
writing out of curiosity, but 
’ wishes to give the remedy a trial, 

: to Mr. H.C. Olds. Box 1802, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., requesting the free receipt as reported 
in the papers. It is a generous offer, and all men ought 
to be glad to have such an opportunity as this. 








NO MORE DARNING. L. ° 


‘Racine Feet, 10¢. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 

er than darning, and by reversing 

knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Rained. Sizes 6to10. Sizes 8&3 to 10 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are tiner gauge. Cot 
ton, 10 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pairs for 25 cents. Also 
> N’S “TRON” STOCKINGS, 20 cents 

per pair, three pairs for 50 cents. 


Uf any further information is desired, send for Calta 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 
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Gold Medal Folding Bath-tub. Price $10. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS. 


This cut shows our portable folding bath-tub. When folded it is fiv 
feet long by five inches square, and when opened it is the form an¢ 
dimensions of the modern metallic tubs. 
frame covered with pan gat .closely-woven duck,thoroughly coated 
with pure refined rub 
that it can be easily carried even when containing water for bath, anc 
can be emptied without spilling a drop by aay raising one end, the 
other forming a natural ee ; cleans as easi 
will last a generation. Send for complete cata ogee of our folding 
furniture and bath-tubs, Special inducement to dealers. 


ade with our tented 


r, guaranteed not to crack; so constructed 





as a porcelain tub; 
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KEEP YOUR EYES ON THE PASTEUR CATARRH 
REMEDY. 
A Great Man! A Great Remedy! 

It cured more cases of catarrh, deafness, 
diptheria, bronchitis, quinsy, grippe and ton- 
silitis than all the in- 
stitutes, specialists and 
mediums put together. 


perform more reliable 
cures than anybody. If 
we promise a cure we 
effect it; if incurable, 
we tell you so and offer 
you more relief for less 
money than anything 
you might do or try. 





Ly) 2 Names and addresses | 
Ve doko are never solicited. 


Price of treatment, in- 
cluding glass douche and compressed tablets, 
$1 at all druggists. Call for free treatment, and 
learn how to use remedy at Headquarters, 650 
Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn., every day. 


Hon. A. L. Bouton, Secretary of the Grand | 


Lodge of I. O. O. F. for the State of Minnesota, 
writes as follows: 


“Office of A. L. Bolton, BGeemeats Bank, / 
St. PAUL, MINN. ({ 


“GENTLEMEN: Having suffered with that prevailing 


malady, catarrh, for many years, I was induced to try | 


a bottle of your Pasteur Remedy, and I canconfidently 
say that it is the best medicine for catarrh that I have 
ever tried. It takes right hold, and brings out the 
enemy from his stronghold in the human system. I 
suffered quite frequently with catarrhal headache, 
but have not had a headache since I began using you- 
remedy. I also had a buzzing in the ears, that has disr 
appeared; a feverish feeling in the head, and that 
troubles me no more; alsoa tickling sensation in the 
ears, and that is also relieved. Although not cured, I 
feel such great relief that I have confidence that your 
medicine will cure me as near as 1 can becured. I had 
lost all sense of smell, but that has already been par- 
tially restored. I believe you have the true theory of 
getting at this insidious disease, or your remedy would 
ev er have proved so beneficial tome. Unlike other 
remedies, also, it is pleasant to take, and this makes it 
agreeable to both young and old. 

“You can use this as you see fit. Iam makinga 
simple statement of beneficial effects of the medicine 
which you are now placing on the market, and would 
unhesitatingly recommend it to one and all. 

“Yours very truly, 
“A. L. Bouton.” 
“St. Paul, Minn., 343 Iglehart St , Sept. 15, 1897. 

“Gentlemen: I have used your Pasteur Catarrh 
Remedy in my home. Have cured three of my chil- 
dren of catarrh and bronchitis, and broken many a 
bad cold. As you know,I sold many hundred bottles 
to my customers, and have heard nothing but praises 
concerning it. The public should know more of it; 
so, if you desire to use this, you are welcome. 

“J. B. La BELLE, 
“of La Belle & Co., Grocers.” 





We do less crowing and | 





NDERFUL MEDICINE FREE! 


PROMPTLY SENT TO EVERY MAN WHO NEEDS 
A CENERAL BRACINC UP. 


lt Brings Perfect Manhood to All. 


The Createst Discovery of the Famous 


PHYSICIANS’ INSTITUTE, 


of Chicago, Ill. 








CRATUITOUSLY, CLADLY SENT to all men who need 
it and who will write for it. 


A large percentage of the men of today are sadly in need of the right 
kind of medical treatment for weakness peculiar to men. Many cases are 
due to early vices, others to excesses, while many of the cases are due to 
overwork, worry and general nervous debility. It matters not, however, 
what the cause may have been, the fact still remains that they all require 
proper medical attention IMMEDIATELY. 

Write us at once, giving a description of your case, and we will prep ce 
you @ course of treatment specially adapted to your condition, and senc 
it to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, in plain sealed package. We can give full strength, development 
and tone to every portion and organ of the body, stop all drains and losses, and restore you 
to PERFECT MANHOOD. Failure is impossible with our method. We have thousands of testi- 
monials from all over the world. 


READ WHAT THESE PATIENTS SAY: 


Physicians’ Institute, Chicago: BLANCHARD, WasH., March 28, 1896. 

Dear Srrs,—I have nearly finished my course of treatment, and find my- 
selfa different man. I cannot find words enouch to praise and express the deep 
Fectiy car I — towards you. Your treatment issimply wonderful. I om per- 

ay, cured, and thank you a hundred times and mil help you all I én" 
May God bless you and your work. Yours truly, 


Physicians’ Institute, Chicago: Lorex, La., June 19, 1896. 
My Dean FRIENDS,—Please accept my thanks for the kindness you have 
done me. Losses have entirely stopped and vigor ha returned. I am all O. K. 
lam better than I have been for 15 years. I wo not feel like the same man. Ali 
my friends when they meet me, say, “ What have you been doing? Never sawa 
man come out like you.’ ver your friend, M. P.O. 


Physicians’ Institute: Havana, N. D., Jan. 29, 1895. 
GENTLEMEN,—I wish to express my heartfelt thanks for the result of my 
treatment. During the last two weeks that I took your treatment the improve- 
ment was remarkable. I have had no emissions or other symptons since taking 
your medicine. My friends are all surprised at the improvement in my general 
appearance. Hoping that you may ever prosper, I remain, Yours sincerely, 





Home of Physicians’ Institute. 


Hundreds of similar letters are now on file in our business office, and all are bona fide 
expressions of permanently cured men. Do not delay writing to us, and remember that we are 
"ot only a responsible institution in every way, but ours is the largest medical institute in 
america that makes a specialty of SEXUAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES. Inclose 6 cents for postage 
on medicine, which is always plainly sealed. 


PHYSICIANS’ INSTITUTE, 1794 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 











CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


First-class in Every Respect. 
Pire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 


Turkish and Russian Baths. Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 
Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 
C.F. BUNNEL, Propr. 
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A Farmer's Prayer. 


The Winnipeg Colonist says that a Manitoba farmer 
recently embellished his prayer with the following 
tail-plece: 

“And we return thanks for the high price of wheat, 
for I have paid off half that mortgage; and while we 
deplore the grievous condition of the poor of Europe 
who have raised nothing and thus made our wheat 


high, it is our sincere wish that they shall not suffer. | <a 
Happy Marriage, Health, Energy and Long Life. 


If the product of my farm makes me a capitalist, let it 
come easy, so that it won't hurt my neighbor's feel- 
ings. Give us another crop, we pray, next year; keep 


the price up, and the whole mortgage will go. Amen!” 


> 


Consumption Cured. 





An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula | 


of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Oomplaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y 


° 


The Long and Short of It. 





“You are a nice little boy,” said 
gentleman at the hotel. 

“Thank you,” said Tommie. 

“Have you any little brothers?’ 

“Ves,” said Tommie. “I’ve got brothers to burn; but 
I'm rather short on papas. We've only got one.”- 
Harper's Bazar. 


es @~Q- Ge 


Mothers, 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
painof cutting teeth? If so,send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste‘and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 





*e- 
To California Without Change, via “‘The Milwaukee” 


On every Saturday an elegant Pullman Tourist 
Sleeper will leave Minneapolis 8:25 a. M., St. Paul 
8:35 4. M., and arrive at Los Angeles, California, at 
8:30 aA. M. the following Wednesday. 

Via “The Milwaukee's” famous “Hedrick Route” to 
Kansas City, thence via the A., T. & S. F. Ry. through 
Southern California. 

A most delightful winter route to the Coast.* 

This car is “personally conducted’’—in immediate 
charge of an official and an attendant through to 
destina ‘ion. 

Rate per berth, $6 through from St. Pauland Minne- 
apolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every Saturday 
morning, arriving at Los Angeles every Wednesday 
morning. 

For berths, complete information, and lowest rates, 
apply to “The Milwaukke” agents, St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, or address J.T. Conley, Ass’t. Gen'l. Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul. Minn. 





*@e 
Fancy Plaids. 


Both fancy and clan plaids are in favor again, and 
bid fair to increase in popularity; but if you want to 
see the right kind of plaid, of benefit to the country 
anda joy to the lover of prosperity, you should see a 
map of the district traversed by the Saint Paul & 
Duluth Railroad. showing the plaid figures made by 
paying farmers. This line is the popular route with 
all classes of travel to and between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, West Superior and other important 
points in the Northwest, because it always gives its 
patrons the benefit of the best and latest facilities 
conducive to speed and comfort. In consequence, you 
should always take the Duluth Short Line when you 
travel that way. Ticket agents will provide maps, 
circulars and general information, or they may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to C. E. Stone, General Passen- 
ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


the kindly old | 








Baco-Curo 
Baco-Guro 


MEDICAL TREATMENT ON TRIAL TO ANY 
RELIABLE MAN. 


This Offer Made in Good Faith by the Foremost Medical 
Company in the World in the Treatment of 
WEAKNESS OF MEN. 


In all the world , no doctor or institution has given 


health, success and happiness toso many men as has 
the famed ERIE MEDICAL CO., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

This is chiefly due to the discoveries and inventions 
controlled by them. 


et) 
f—> 
Y 


SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 









This grand old company now for the first time makes 
this startling offer: 

They willsend their costly and magically effective 
appliance and a month’s course of restorative reme- 
dies positively on trial, without expense, to any reli- 
able man. 

Nota dollar need be paid till results are known to 
and acknowledged by the patient. 

The Erie Medical Company's appliances and reme- 
dies have been talked of and written about till every 
man has heard of them. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 


They cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, over- | 


work. 








They give full strength, development and tone to 


every portion and organ of the body. 
Failure impossible, age no barrier. 


This “Trial Without Expense” offer is limited to a | 


short time, and application must be made at once. 

No ©. O. D. scheme, nor deception; no exposure—a 
clean business pee osition by a company of high fi- 
nancial and professional standing. 

Write tothe ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 66 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y., and refer to their 
offer in this magazine. 





aa. 
SUDDENLY. 


To do so is injurious to the 
Nervous System. 


Don’t Stop 
Tobacco 


The only scientific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 


thousands where 
(Write 


Baco-Curo 


Has cured 
other remedies failed. 
for proofs.) 


Does not depend on the will 
tnt de the user. [tis thecure. 
‘egetable and harmless. 


Fifty cents and $1 per box; three boxes (guaranteed 
—_ $2.50. If your druggist does nut keep it, we will 
send it. 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Is the Original Written Guarantee Remedy that re- 
funds your money if it fails to cure. 





SOMETHINC FOR NOTHING 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 
home, for 3c. each, Turkish. Russian, Sulphur, 
Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated B. s. No 
more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne- 
cessity, producing Cleanlivess, Health, Strength. 
Renovates system; prevents Disease, Obesity. 
Cures without Medicine, Colds, Rhea 
matism, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Ee- 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Oomplex- 
fon. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic ion. 
Agents wanted. Ifyou want one free, write 
©. WORLD MFG. O@., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Fast Trains 


The Year Round 
Between 
CHICAGO -: 

MILWAUKEE, 

ST. PAUL, 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

ASHLAND and 

DULUTH :::-:::::***" 

via 

WISCONSIN 

CENTRAL 


rl | 
Connecting 


Southern and Eastern Cities 
with all Northwestern Points. 


*eeereevee0ee@ 





2 Ticket agents can give you further 
information. 


H. F. WHITCOMB, Gen’! Mg’r. 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 








on To introduce our cigars we will give 
free to every purchaser of 100 of our 
i65 Key West Cigars ®t #4.%,oneof 
p ernie phesshenéeame 
ait 14k gold plated hunting case, stem wind ; 
and stem set watches, fitted with a richly : 
jeweled movement warranted for 5 years ; 
Equal in appearance to any $35.00 gold 
filled watch, also a gold plated chain and 
charm. Send us your name and address 
and we will send you in the same package 
100 of our cigars and this handsome watch 
and chain by express C 0. D. for exami- 
nation. If after examination you wish to 
buy them pay the express agent $4.95 and 
express charges and the goods are yours 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED CO, 
92 State St., Chicago, Lil, 





STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


sesat composed of members of Chicago 
Bar, Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business. Catalogue Free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 








1898 BICYCLE $5.00 


to any one who will distribute 

> a few of our Big Catalogues. 

, Weselloutright ne whigh grade 

1898 Bicyeles at $14.00 to 

$35. Don’t pay for biey- 

\ ; y = big FR andexam- 

— = ned, 18 OFFER 600) 

90 DAYS ONLY. Don’t delay, order now and save onc 

SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO. Inc.) CHICACO, ILL 
(Sears, Rocbuck & Co. are thoroughly rellabic. —Editor.) 





Your Children cured of Beds 
wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,UL 











RHEUMATISM 





sent free on mention of this publication. 


Permanentiy cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Saniple 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend Indiana. 
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This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. — 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping 
Car to California every Thursday, 
Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern connect with these trains via 
North-Western Line in St. Paul Union 
Depot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 

T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


|The Best and Freshest 
OYSTERS and FISH from 
The Oldest and Largest House. | 


BUY 
| 





St. Paul. 


| Mail and Telegraph Orders will re- | 
| ceive Prompr ATTENTION. 





| 








For LOW RATES and other information, address 








A. B. CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 








IN WRITING, DON’I FORGEI TO MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
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| DES MOINES | 


IOWAS CAPITOL CITY 
BEST REACHED 








ve WESTERN, 


FROM ST. oy 
AND THE NORTHWEST 


| ST. PAUL OFFICE CORNER ROBERT AND FIFTH STREETS. } 
) Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead. ‘. —Ij 
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Murphy’ 5 cecal Wood Finishes 


For INTERIORS, EXTERIORS and FLOORS. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 
Pamphlets and Sample Pannels furnished. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO: 


NEWARE. BOSTON. CLEVELAND. ST.LOUIS. OHICAGO. 








NORWEGIAN SKIS. 


The Most Popular of Winter Sports. 


(Longest jump on record 127 feet.) 








Over ground but little inclined, ladies and children find the “Ski” 
running great sport, and as these “foot-sleds” are much easier used 
than snow-shoes, they bid fair to become much more popular. 

Our Skis are all made of selected woods, especially to our order and 
by the best workmen, and of correct weight and lengths. 

Price list and description on application. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








“THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE CO, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


wWwestingh | 
P be yin) geet BRAK E. 





Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 











Gate City Carriage Co., 


Incorporated. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE VEHICLES. 


The cheapest place in the Northwest to 
BUY A GOOD TOP BUGGY. 
TWO-SEATED OPEN WAGONS 
to carry 600 to 800 or 1,000 lbs. Warranted. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 
OvuR motto: “Live and let live.” 


GATE CITY CARRIAGE Co., 
WINONA, MINN. 
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EWALD IRON COMPANY, 





OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 
MACHINERY) 22.2c7¢c'"* =|. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
SECOND-HAND Manufacturers and Importers of 
Engines, Boilers, Heaters, Pumps, Belting, Hangers Process and Drawi themati 
Shafting and Pulleys | Blue and ing Papers, Ma ical 
Agts. for P.T. OLps & Son's Gas and Gasoline Engines. | Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Send for catalogue. | Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY CO., 
125 Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


ful mechanics and railway men of song 
re furnished to our patrons free 
Weelse faraish Sibley’ 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Ohicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand av. Cor. Rockwell St., } CHICAGO, 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 














CLAMP 3”°x1%” 





Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, T1E Bars, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 
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WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
Solid Trains, Superb Equipment, Dining Car 
ala Carte. Scenery unequalled. Route of the 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 

TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 
Write for advertising matter. and full par- 
ticulars to 
J. A.S.REED,N. W.P.A., 218 South Clark St., 
Chicago, or 
CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 
452 E. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A, 
Mlustrated Catalogue free. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Tie Fair 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS’ and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park Street BUTTE, MONT. 





TORONTO, ONT. 


oer Op 
& Type Writer ® 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


LONDON, ENG. 
















. 
Seng for pric® 30 Vesey Street, 


NEW YORK. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Stowell Mfg. & 
Foundry Co., 


South Milwaukee, Wis, 











| The PIERCE 
Farm Engine. 


| No Fire. Started Instantly. 


| Cut shows our 34 H.-P., 
a cheap, light, handy 
Engine for running 

milk separators, = Pia 
churns, etc. 2 H.-P., same style; other sizes to 
25 H.-P. Send for catalogue, stating size wanted 


PIERCE ENGINE CoO., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 





No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


EXPOF’ xvecopes 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 

pustal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES of the 

| BEST ROPE PAPER STOOK, for grain and mill products, 

seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 
NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
| 












Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. 
Bar Iron. Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 





NOTIN HTE SVOTVVIVYTNUTTTLTVVPOYUVOOO LULL 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. B. 











IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
dy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Buiiding. ‘ 


UL 


Logging and Tote Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
RAND, McNALLY & €0.’S 
CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








C.H. BESLY & CO..CHICAGO.ILL, USA. 


Ca 








‘eo ctwrs. 
Charles H . Besly & Co. , 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, 1.!. U.S.A. 
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Every man can stop smoking when he wants to, but 
very few can want to when they want to. 


Visitor—“And who are you, my little man?” | 
Culbert (with conscious pride)—‘I’m the baby’s | 
brother.” 





Ethel -‘Pa, is it love that makes the world go round?” 
Pa (lured to a bachelors’ supper overnight, sadly) 
“No, dear; not always.” 


A London paper asks, “How long are women beauti- 
ful?” 

‘Why, from head to foot, of course.” 

Dolly, discovering a crock-mark on her hand, ex- 
claimed: “When I touched the stove-lid I knew it was 
black, but [ didn’t know it was contagious.” 





“Where was Magna Charta signed?” asked the 
teacher." 


* Please, sir, at the bottom,”. was the answer. 





She—“That tenor of ours hasa marvelous voice. 
He can hold one of his notes for half a minute.” 
He—‘Faugh! I have held one of his notes two years.” 





* Marie—“Do you see that scoundrel staring at me?” 
Estelle—“He isn’t. He’s staring at me.” 
Marie (savagely)—He’s more of a scoundrel than I 
thought.” 


Tommy—~“Papa, why do you call language the 
‘mother tongue?’” 

Papa—“ Because the father so seldom gets a chance 
to use it.” 


Fair Visitor—“I suppose, Mr. Palette, that true art 
is very difficult to understand?” 

Mr. Palette—“A bout as difficult to understand, mad- 
am, as it is to sell.” 





Man - 
fools.” 

Maid—*Mr. Snoopenbauser, I esteem you highly, but 
it is useless to try to carry me off my feet with glit- 
tering generalities.” 


“The prettiest girls always marry the biggest 





The Placid Dealer—“That confounded cheap wheel 
you sold me broke down before I got half-way home.” 

“Well, I told you it wasa bargain you would not 
want to go back on.” 





Mrs. Witt—“The tide very much reminds me of my 
husband.” 

Her Friend—“How so?” 

Mrs. Witt—“Well, it goes out at night and doesn't 
come home till morning.” 





Tramping Willie—“Appearances is deceitful. Yer 
might think I’m a strong man, an’ yer might think I 
drink; but it aint so.” 

Mrs. Grimm—“And you might think I’m going to 
give you something; but that ain't so, either.” 


AND PAPA SMILED. 





“Why, children! how nicely you are behaving. What 
are you playing?” 

“We are playing husband and wife, grandma.” 

“And what are you doing with the dog between you?” 


“Oh, that is our mother-in-law.”—From Fliegende Blatter. 


Mick If I ain’t back be- 


Dear Bridget: 
fore lcomesI shall arrive as soon as [-get there; so 
mind and don’t miss me when we meet.” 


(writing) - 





“Are you in pain, my little man,” asked the kind old 
gentleman. 
“No,” answered the boy. 


“The pain’s in me.” 
Hunter—“Have you ever stalked wild animals?” 
Rounder—“No; but oftenin the night I've tried to 

get in the house without my wife hearing me.” 





Jones—“ Brace up, old man! I'll have to be off, or my 
wife won't speak to me when I get home.” 

Smyle—‘Lucky dog! Mine—hic!—’ll talk to me all 
night.” 


Mrs. Potterby 
call the dog.” 

Dismal Dawson—“I don't eat dog. 
dyker.” 


“If you don't get out of here, I will 


I ain't no Klon- 





Trembling Suitor—‘“Sir, I cannot live without your 
daughter.” 

Crusty Father—“Nonsense! There are plenty of free- 
lunch joints left, if you want to hunt them up.” 


“I cannot understand ze language,” said the despair- 
ing Frenchman. “I learn how to pronounce ze word 


| ‘hydrophobia,’ and zen I learn zat the doctors some- 





time pronounce it fatal!" 





Good Friend—“I'm sorry to see you in this condition, 
Parker. I'm afraid you'll miss the lecture tonight.” 

Parker—“Oh, no, I shan’t; I’m going shtraight home. 
I'll hear the lecture all ri’.” 





Mrs. Hoolihan—“Oi say, Mrs. Johnson! 
seen Annie’s new baby? It’s a peach.” 

Aunty J.—“No; but [reckon they're mighty thank- 
ful ‘tain't a pair.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Have yous 





“I have half a mind to get married,” said the Lonely 
Man. 

“It takes just about that amount of mind to think 
of such a thing,” said the Crusty Bachelor. 





Tommy—“Teacher was tellin’ us today about having 
moral character when he was young. Did you have 
moral character when you was young, grandpa?” 

Grandpa—"I think so.” 

Tommy—“Didn't leave no marks, did it, grandpa?” 











FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 
PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 

If you have 


LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 


RAILROAD | ANTS 


For Sale at Low Prices and on Easy Terms 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of 
choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands, lo- 
cated in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial 
attention to the 606,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY of Mississippi, 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Sy ne and which that company 
offers at low prices and on long terms. Special induce- 
ments and facilities offered to goand examine these 
lands, both in Southern Illinois and in the “Yazoo 
Valley,” Miss. For further description, map and any 
information, address or call upon 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner. 
No. 1 Park Row, Cun1caGco, ILL. 


DESIRABLE HOMES 


Grande Ronde Valley, Oregon. 


MORE FRUIT, BETTER FRUIT, 
and Fruit which brings the 
HIGHEST PRICE, 


on lands which can be benatt near the largest town 
in the Valley, in 


Five to Forty Acre Tracts. $10 Upwards. Mild Climate. 


Write WM. B. SARGENT, 
LA GRANDE, ORB‘ 








1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our ma 
| and get prices. ‘They will be sent to you FREE. 


Address, 
HopeweE.t CLARKE, Land Com’r, St. P. & D. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your propert, ‘or sale on commission. 
Establis . References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, 





Wash. 








1800 ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, * 
B. W. BOENISCH, Prmcipal. 


Mext door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Oor. 6th & Robert Ste. Sr. Pau, Minn. as 
School in Session the Entire Year. 


Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 
Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. - ¢ 




















Class in 
Every 
Respect. 
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CCDAMOND 


ANDSOMEST TRAl 
I 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Suspension Bridge without change. 





Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 


New Yor«K OFFICE, 455 Broadway. 
BUFPALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca 

CHICAGO OFFICB, 218 So. Clark Street. 

For Illustrated Printed Gen. Pass. at 

4 Matter, Send to:: ::: CHAS. Ss. LEE, Philade! sess 
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WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 


B.s O. 


ROYAL BLUE TRAINS 
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Northern Pacific Railway Lands 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
GRAZING LANDS, 
FRUIT LANDS, 
TIMBER LANDS, 


in-— 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 


WASHINGTON. 
YOU CAN BUY FARM LANDS in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA for - - $3 to $6 per acre. 


RED RIVER VALLEY for - - - Sees De as 
NORTH DAKOTA for - - - 2s. * 7" 
MONTANA for - - - ee * » 
IDAHO for - - - > i * “ 
WASHINGTON for - - - $3 to $10 per acre. 
TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS: 
ONE-TENTH DOWN; balance in TEN equal, annual INSTALLMENTS, with 6 percent interest. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
NORTH DAKOTA and MONTANA from 75c to $2.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
WASHINGTON at 50c to $1.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY TIMBER LANDS in 


WASHINGTON, on a stumpage basis, at 75c to $1.00 per M feet. 


It is only a question of time when WASHINGTON LUMBER 
will control the markets of the WORLD. 


You can secure FREE GOVERNMENT LAND 
in MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA and WASHINGTON, 


FRUIT LANDS, either with or without irrigation, 
can be purchased in IDAHO and WASHINGTON. 


DO NoT OVERLOOK 
Valleys in MONTANA. 
Countries in IDAHO. 
Countries in WASHINGTON. 


Valleys in WASHINGTON. 


The GALLATIN 
The BITTER ROOT 


The NEZ PERCE 
The SNAKE RIVER 


The PALOUSE 
The BIG BEND 


The YAKIMA 
The ARTANUM 


For terms and prices of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, write to 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. PauL, Minn, 


For terms and prices of lands in Idaho and Washington, write to 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agent, Tacoma, Wasu. 


For maps and publications descriptive of the country traversed by the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
write to 
C. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent N. P. Ry., 
Str. PAUL, MINN. 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 





DULUTE. 


4 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 


X 

















GET THE GENUINE AREist 


Walter Baker & Go.s 


——e 
i i i ae 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


the packag € 
l'rade-Mark, 





Be sure that 


urs our 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 


Dorchester, Mass. 


1750, 


a 


Taylor & Hough, 
Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
“ Engines, etc. 
Isolated Planta a 
specialty. 


TORY: 





. Nine i i a 





OFFICE AND FAC 
88 East 5th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN,, 

U.S.A. 


EGID HACKNER, 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


. 
Church Furniture. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DestGns EXECUTED. 


Artistic W 
Public B 


1237 Ferr 








od Carving for Churches, 
rsand Private Residences, 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 





Street, 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 
CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
[see ‘—s 








urest 
etal. 


of the best and 
Genuine Bell 


Chimes and Peals 


We made the Mily waukee City Hall bell, relating, te | 


out hangings, 22.555 lbs.—the largest in the 
chime of five bells for St. John's University, weighing 
about 27,000 lbs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime and 
was ne ithe rturned nor tuned, Send for catalogue No.7 





Ask your Grocer for the 


orthwest; | 


CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, | 


And the newest invention, the 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases 
Manufactured by B SENDERHAUF & CO., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Send for sample and testimonials. 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 





_ Northern Pacific Railway. 


3245798 


Z A < 


a7 4 


‘ 





FOR FULL INFORMATION“ im regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPRCIAL AGENTS. 


A.L Crata, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. Agt., 
bird, Portland, Ore. 


255 Morrison street, Cor. 
W. F. Mersnon, Genl. As';, ase. Dept., 

9 Broadway, New York City. 

F. H. FoGarty, Genl. Ast. .208 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
, Pass. Dept., 


T. K. Staveuer, Genl. Agt. 


638 ao ket street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A. D. Epaar, Genl. Ag 
Cor. dato ‘and Grand streets, oo Mont. 


W. M. Toony, Genl. Agt........cccccccccescces tte, Mont. 
BR, A PA, Oc BOO. och ccc cc sdeccctescvees Duluth, Minn. 
H. SWINFORD, Genl. yp. rer emerire Winnipeg. Man 


A. TINLinG, Gent. gt. is Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 


Il. A. NapEAU, Genl on Jeobiiedee thaws esta Seattie, Wash. 
F. 1) Gress, Genl. Agt......... 2 sss neces 6, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, Asst. Geni, Biba ccceces West t Superior. Wis. 
J.G. Born, Genl. Agt.. . allace, idaho. 


OSCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket "Agt.. "162 B. 3d St., St. Paul. 
G.F. MCNSILL, | my Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Minneapolis. 
DW. G, MARA. BOOBS... o060<ccpuesscese codann ‘Ashland 
O. F. CONRAD, Taket Agi. . Union Depot, Duluth, Minn: 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City. 

E. H. FORESTER, o-. Agt., Freight Depi 

638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHAS. EWALD............- .319 Broadway, New York City. 
T. E. BUANCHE.......... 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, Ms : a 
E M. NewsBecrn....230 Washington street, Boston. 
CaAs. Ff. SEEGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia Pa. 
J. B. WICKERY.. ..... 817 Cosseaie | Bid dg. ‘ oe 

‘ 210 Com. Bidg., St. Louis, M 
32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, iy 
cage el 8&3 York it, Toronto, = 
0 och se k street, 

aaa 208 8. Clark street, 
Cuas. W. MERRILIES .... 
Cas. T. NOONAN.. 877 Broadway, -—4—% 








.208 8 Clark street, Shieage, } 
, Wis 


Jo Oe TRARM EE 2 oo occ ccc cc ccns cesoceagetstee ul, Minn. 

F. M. FAIRBANK... ~— Nicollet Blogf, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. K. COug.......... 162 East Thi treet, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. V. CRE GHTON........ cseseees gs setece snes Portiand. Ore. | 

Of Be eae * Cinestiian Winnipeg, Man 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 

F. A. GROBS.......+- 230 Washington street, 


Boston, 
J. H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Phindelokia re Pa. 
THos. HENRY..... 128 St. _eomes street, Montreal, Cane’. 





Wa. G MASON ......... 15 Kilicott eguare, Buffal 

Cuas. E JOHNSON.... it Carnegie pica _ ‘Pa. 
Jo _E. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place’ Indiana: 

W. H. WHITAKER..... 153 Jefferson avenue, Detrott, Mien: 


xtB and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gs. W. Jonzs, 503 W JLocust street. Des Moines, lowa. 
idg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
. 3T7 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘South Clark street. Chicago. Lil. 


C. MORDOUGA. 
oc: &. LSMMON.,........ 


Gro. W, MOCASKEY..... .83 York stree, Toronto, Ont. 
Gro. D. ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
DP, Sic 0 00s 00cged cdacccbde de cbscttgestaves Portland, Ore. 
BB, Te, RA YBURN. 0000 000 ccccccccccccccccccccccd ORtMmma, OFS. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. | 


CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





| The best, strongest, 


The Hazen Windmill, Pe. 
safest, most reliable, fs we 
best governed and w\ 


most durable 7 
Windwillin or 
Manufactured by ye 


the world. 
Ry oe If the Mill you 
s handle doesn’t give 





A 
Wheel thrown 
outof wind 


Shifting” 
perfect satisfaction, 
why not handle ong 
THAT DOES? 


Faribault, Minn. 


by turning 
sails edge- 
ways. 


\& 








THE VILTER MPG. CO., 


888 Clinton St.. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 





upon a 
musical — instru- 
ment need tuning sen 
up when lax from 


overwork or strain. This ton is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Mall Exiad 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the: concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
ical syst.em; Cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 


gestior. and makes you 


hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists. 























Chair Car Line. 


(Seats Free.) 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


SPROLALZINS: { Artistic Floral Work. 


Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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